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FE sat mournfully in the li- 
brary, on the lowest stool he 
could find, and clasped his 
hands tightly over his brown 
corduroy knees. Occasion- 
ally he sniffed and 
winked rapidly. Not 
that he was crying— 
oh,no! A person who 
has worn corduroy trou- 
sers since Tuesday does 
not cry. But when one is about to leave for- 
ever—or for at least ten years, which amounts 
to the same thing—the home of his childhood, 
one may be pardoned if he loses control of him- 
self so far as to sniff. 

For he was going to run away. ‘To-morrow 
at this time where should he be? He did not 
know: he only knew that he should not be with 
a household that might perhaps miss him when 
he was gone; here he winked very hard and 
felt for his pocket, the hip-pocket. Kittens, 
indeed! A boy of seven keeping kittens! He 
blushed for shame. He had only asked for 
three guinea-pigs—three little guinea-pigs ; and 
they had been immediately and flatly refused. 

“ But what can I keep?” he had demanded. 
“Every boy keeps something /” And then 
they had offered kittens—the children of the 











cat in the next house, that he had known all 
his life, more or less! He had given way to 
one burst of temper, and rushed from the room ; 
they had laughed. Now he was going away, 
but more in sorrow than in anger, truly. 

He got up from the stool and went softly up- 
stairs to his room. He looked sadly at the 
pretty white bed—it might be long before he 
should sleep in such a bed as that again! For 
he knew well that when knights and princes 
went forth to seek their fortunes and elude 
cruel guardians, they had troublesome if thrill- 
ing adventures, and often went for nights and 
days with little food or sleep, till the godmother 
came with the chariot and magic luncheon tray. 

He shook his bank that looked like a little 
church, and with an ease born of long practice 
took off the bottom and gathered up the dimes 
and nickels. He knew just how much there 
was—one dollar and eighty-five cents if you 
counted the Canadian dime. He put the 
money into the left hip-pocket, where it rattled 
pleasantly, and then he crushed his polo-cap on 
his curly head and left the room. With money 
in one’s pocket, one feels less mournful. 

At the top of the stairs he stopped and con- 
sidered. It might be well to have some clean 
clothes, and at least a night-gown and a tooth- 
brush. His Uncle Stanley said that with a 
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night-gown and a tooth-brush a man could 
start for China at any minute, and his Uncle 
Stanley was a very clever young man indeed. 
The Imp intended to go no farther than New 
York; still, the rule might hold. 

But stop! Had any prince that he had 
heard of carried a night-gown when he left his 
father’s palace where the older brothers laughed 
at him and the servants sneered, but he came 
back wealthy at last, and honorable, with the 
princess at his side, and they banished the 
brothers and ruled the country? No book that 
had been read to him ever so much as hinted 
at a night-gown, or a tooth-brush, for that 
matter. So, with a sigh not wholly sorrowful, 
he abandoned the idea and turned again to go. 

But his mother’s reproachful eyes seemed to 
open wide before him, and he seemed to see 
again the little white box with the cunning 
baby tooth-brush tied with white ribbon, that 
came on his fourth birthday. It was for him 
to use himself, and there was what he called a 
““pome” with it. Softly the Imp repeated the 
instructive verse to himself: 


‘* Little Imps must brush their teeth, 
Or else they will be dirty ; 
And they should begin at four, 
Not wait till four-and-thirty. 
So, mind you, Implet, every day, 
Open your mouth and scrub away!” 
Uncle Stanley made that “pome,” and it 
was great in the eyes of the Imp. They had 
repeated it to him on those occasions when he 
had objected to the process it implied, and he 
had grown to reverence the brushing of teeth be- 
cause of the beauty and dignity of the ‘‘ pome.” 

So, rolling it in a scrap of paper, he crowded 
the tooth-brush—it was almost new and very 
stiff—into the pocket of his blouse, and went 
downstairs. It was a small concession to his 
relatives, and no one could possibly know it was 
there. 

He would not say good-by to them: his heart 
was too hot. And they would very probably 
laugh—or, worse than that, prevent his going. 
So he walked out of the house and down the 
path and out of the gate. 


Good-by ! Good-by! He almost forgave 


them in the sorrow and grandeur of the moment. 
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Suddenly a voice from the farther hammoc: : 

“Where you going, Imp? After the kit- 
tens ?” And then a chuckle—low, suppressed, 
but still a chuckle. 

The heart of the Imp hardened. He would 
never come back—never! He strode on, and 
made no answer. Kittens, forsooth! As he 
passed by the house where the kittens lived he 
looked the other way. 

It was half a mile to the station, and the 
Imp took the longest way to avoid meeting 
friends or relatives who might be curious. He 
had never been in a station alone, and his 
heart thumped as he turned the brass knob and 
entered. 

The New York express had just thundered 
in and stood waiting for its passengers; but 
they were very few, for this was too late an 
hour for the business men and it was too warm 
a day for shoppers. Still, one man was getting 
a ticket in a hurry, and the Imp guessed that 
he was going on that train, which was headed 
for New York, as he knew. 

Everything fascinating in the way of toys 
and clothes came from New York, and when 
visitors came they usually got out of a car that 
had come from there. What better place to 
seek a fortune than that city of supplies and 
guests? 

The Imp crept up behind the man and lis- 
tened. How did men buy tickets? “One 
for the city,” said the man, and a little card- 
board flew across the tiny counter to him as 
he put down a bill. Oh—it took a bill, then? 
The Imp felt in his left hip-pocket and drew 
out a soiled handkerchief, three jackstones, a 
plum, and a large, flat elastic band. Where 
was it? Had he lostit? Oh, no! Safe at 
the bottom lay a crumpled dollar bill. 

He walked to the little window, which was 
almost above his head, and held up the bill. 
“One for the city!” he said. All the station 
seemed to pause and listen; the scrub-woman, 
the half-dozen women with babies and bundles, 
and the paper-boy, all stopped, he thought, to 
hear him. 

Probably he should not get a ticket. 
Probably that young man would throw back 
the bill and tell him to buy kittens with it! 
He started to sniff, and stopped, for over the 
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little counter came the ticket and three dimes ! 
[he young man did n’t know him, nor care 
whether he went to New York and never came 
back! He picked them up and scuttled off, 
fearful of being called back; but nobody no- 
ticed him. : 

Miss Katharine Sampson was standing near 
the door, and as he went out he heard her say 


to her friend, “‘ Why, see little Perry Stafford ! 





““*ONE FOR 


Where is 


He bought a ticket himself. 
baby going ?” 
The Imp swelled with rage. 
“Oh, his mother ’s on the other side, of 
‘When I 


That baby / 


course,” said the other young lady. 
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THE CITY 


that 


IMP. // 


was a little tot I always loved to get the tickets 
myself.”’ 

The Imp smiled bitterly. 
little 4o¢ / Doubtless she had never worn cordu- 
roy trousers, And ladies 
were only grown-up little girls. 
the train, taking care to go in a car that no 
one else from the station patronized, and his 
heart beat fast as he passed by the brakeman. 


When she was a 


however. young 


He boarded 


!’ HE SAID.” 
“Here! where ’s your ma ?”’ said that offi- 
cial. 

““My mama is at home,”’ responded the Imp, 
with dignity, and went on. 


“Humph!” said the brakeman, following 
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him up the steps and giving him a kindly shove 
—the steps were far apart and the Imp’s legs 
were short. ‘‘What ’s your name? Ain’t 
anybody along with you?” 

The Imp was horribly frightened; the hiss- 
ing, pounding engine, the bell that clanged, 
the bustling people, all woke him to a sense of 
his strange position, and for a moment he 
heartily wished that some one was along with 
him. Then the chuckle from the hammock 
rung in his ears, and he stiffened, and faced 
the brakeman with all the dignity and haughti- 
ness of his grandfather (who had publicly re- 
buked the governor of Connecticut for a want 
of courtesy), and said: 

“Tam Perry Scott Stafford, and I am going 
to New York by myself.” 

“Oh!” said the brakeman, and went on in 
silence, surprised but quite convinced. 

The Imp settled back in the red plush seat, 
and the train pulled out. It was done! 
Nevermore should he see the gravel path and 
the library and the open fire and the stable and 
his mother! Oh! A short, quick sound like 
a sob that is changed quickly into a cough 
came from the seat where the Imp sat. It 
could not have been from him, because he 
looked around with an over-acted surprise as if 
he were greatly shocked at such a noise in a 
public place. 

What were they all doing? Had they found 
him out? Were they crying? Was Gertrude 
wishing she had bought ice-cream when the 

an came by with the bell and the white apron? 

Was Uncle Stanley regretting his loud and 
untimely laughter when the Imp climbed upon 
the edge of the bath-tub to illustrate the proper 
method of balancing on a rope, and fell sud- 
denly and splashily in? That had been a very 
mortifying occasion. 

Was Katy Nolan wishing she had been a 
little kinder in the matter of a few paltry 
sugared cakes that a person might want when 
he had been running errands all the morning? 

Was James O’Connor wishing 4e had been 
a little kinder, even if the horse had been 
watered when he did n’t know it? What was 
a pail of water more or less? And the horse 
was very grateful for it! 

And his mother—was she thinking of her 


little boy? —but again came that strange noise, 
and the Imp sat very straight and turned his at- 
tention to the men around him. They were rea 
ing papers. Men always did that, it seeme: 
A paper-boy came through the train, and the 
Imp touched his arm-softly. The boy turned. 

“T ’ll take a paper, if you please,” said the 
Imp. 

“What d’ ye want ?” said the boy. 

“Just a paper, thank you,” said the Imp, 
blushing, because he felt that people were 
looking at him. 

“But what paper ?” persisted the boy, half 
laughing, half puzzled. 

“Oh, any one you like,” said the Imp, 


politely. 

The boy pulled out one, and said, ‘ Three 
cents, mister!” in a businesslike way that 
delighted the Imp beyond measure. He gave 
the boy a dime and a nickel, in a large, easy 
way, and concealed his surprise at the handful 
of pennies handed back to him. 

Then he glanced around, and coughing im- 
portantly, after the fashion of his Uncle Stan- 
ley when he read anything aloud from a maga- 
zine, opened the paper. He had,not.read very 
much recently, except in an unpleasant blue 
book with words in columns and very poor 
pictures of common objects which one hardly 
cares to see in type every day. He preferred 
to have others read to him, on the whole. 
One gets through more books in a shorter 
time. But he had seen papers read, and hold- 
ing it before him, he glanced intelligently up 
and down the columns, coughing at intervals. 

He felt very grown up and very busy. No 
wonder men liked to read papers; they were 
so big and crisp, and smelled so good. One 
regretted the lack of pictures, but then, for 
three cents one could hardly expect so fine a 
volume as the “ Blue Fairy Book,” for instance. 

“ Any news to-day ?” said the man who sat 
behind him, leaning over the back of the seat. 

The Imp turned politely around. 

“T—I have n’t got very far,” he said; and 
then, in a burst of confidence: “I don’t read 
very much except in the First Reader, you 
see. Gertrude mostly reads tome. She reads 
very well.” 

“Is Gertrude your sister ?” asked the man, 
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looking curiously at the mite in corduroy and 





a polo-cap. 





’ 


‘ Gertrude,’ 
my aunt, but I w#ever call her that.” 
“No? Why not ?” said the man. 


‘Because she ’s too young, 


said the Imp, with decision, “ is 


” 


answered the 
Imp, a flash coming into his eye. “She ’s 
only fifteen, and I won’t call a girl that ’s only 
fifteen Aunt Gertrude. 
I won’t. She says I ought to be made to. 
Uncle Stanley says that Ae ’7/ call her Aunt 


She ’s very angry that 
So 


Gertrude ; Ae ’d@ just as soon. 
all called her Aunt Gertrude—all but me. 


So one day they 
She 


was very angry.” 


“And why 


The man laughed very hard. 
are you running 
away ?”’ said he. 
‘ Because they 





won't let me have 
guinea-pigs,” said 
the Imp, simply. 
It did 
at all 
that the man 
should know 


not seem 


strange 


he was run- 


ning away; 
he only won- 
that 
everybody 
had n’t 
ticed it. 
“O-oh! ” 
said the man. 
To New 
York?” 


“Year,” 


dered 


no- 


the 
Imp. a 
thought it 


replied 


was a good ’ 
place.” 4 . 
Then, as 
there was no 


***] DON’T READ VERY 
reply, 


MUCH EXCEPT 
he 


looked anxiously at his companion. 


a?” 


a FS 
he inquired. 

The man looked out of the window thought- 
fully. “‘ Well, that depends,” 
“on what you want. 


said he, slowly, 
You see, they may keep 
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you need n’t unless you care to. 


“she will probably miss you at first, and she ’ll 
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you at the station and carry you to the—the 
the place where they take people who are all 
alone with no—no aunts or anything with 
them, you know, and they keep you till you ‘re 
identified; and it ’s very hot and stuffy; and 
then they send you home with a policeman, 
and he’s very cross at having to take you— 
and that 
The Imp 


’s all.” 
gasped. ‘“ But I’m going to run 


away !” he said excitedly. I’m going to 
to earn a great deal of money !’ 


“Ah ?” said the man, politely. By selling 


papers ? That ’s what little boys do in New 
York. 

“Why ?” whispered the Imp, terrified at the 
of the 


They rarely do anything else.” 


solemn manner 
“Why ?’ 


‘It ’s about all they 















man. 


can do,” said the man. 
The Imp leaned back 
He did not 
The 


paper-boys he had seen 


in his seat. 
wish to sell papers. 


[| 


ve » | dirty, and ate queer 


were very ragged and 
things. 

‘““ Now, if you cared 
to,’ the 


’ said 
still looking out of 


man, 
the window, “ you 
could get out here 
at the next station, 
and in a few 
minutes there ’d 
be a train home, 
and you could 
take it. It 
comes very 
soon, and 

you ’d be 


back 
fore they 


be- 


knew you 


had gone. 


IN THE FIRST READER, YOU SEE.’ ” 


Ofcourse, 
If you ’d 


rather sell papers—” 


“Oh, no! ” said the Imp, decidedly. 
“ Then, there ’s your mother,” said the man ; 
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feel very bad—for a while. She ’ll miss you 
at night—” But the Imp heard no more. 

He buried his face in his. polo-cap and 
sobbed with remorse and loneliness. ‘‘ Oh, 
‘dear! Oh, dear!” he moaned. “I ’Il miss 
her, too! I'll miss her awfully bad !” 

“Well,” said the man, “here ’s the station!” 

And down the car steps stumbled Perry 
Scott Stafford, with very red eyes and a very 
damp cap. The man waved his hand out of 
the window, and the Imp called huskily after 
him, ‘“‘Good-by! But I sha’n’t keep kittens 
—I sha’n’t!” He did not hear the man’s 
reply, which was somewhat confused. 

And the train, when it came, went all too 
slowly for Perry Scott Stafford, who was 
frightened at his daring and remorseful at his 
bad temper, and filled with a great and powerful 
desire to see his mother—so much so that he 
wept at intervals, and feeling, as he did, very 
pious, recited softly, “‘ Little Imps must brush 
their teeth,” under the impression that he was 
saying his prayers! And when he got off at 
the station he fled to his home, with a love for 
it that he had never felt before. 

He stumbled up the gravel path, and noted 
with amazement that all was as he had left it. 
The house looked the same, and the croquet- 
ground and the stables. Even the hammock 
held the same person whose laugh had made 
him hurry along to the train on that dreadful 


occasion that somehow seemed so long ago! 


THE PRODIGAL IMP. 


He skirted the house and went in at the 
back door. His mother was sewing in the 
shade on the side porch. She looked ver, 
cool and white and comfortable, and she was 
singing a little tune just as contentedly as if 
she had not come near losing her only son. 

His tears flowed afresh, and he jumped into 
her arms, explaining his late revengeful inten- 
tions so confusedly that she thought he had 
been dreaming, and cuddled him softly till his 
penitence grew clearer, and then she looked 
grave, and explained to him in heartrending 
words how mothers felt when their boys cared 
so little for them as to be willing to run away. 

He wept quietly on her white lawn shoulder, 
wiping his eyes at intervals on the lace of her 
tie, and leaving grimy smudges on her sleeve, 
while she kissed his hot little head and sang him 
to sleep. 

As he drifted off he seemed to hear a familiar 
voice, that, indeed, of James O’Connor, de- 
scribing to Katy Nolan the appearance of what 
he called “‘a rale foine collie pup as iver was, 
that Misther Stanley had talk about buyin’ and 
l’avin’ here whin he wint back to the city.” 

It was too good to be true, and it may have 
been a dream: the Imp was almost sure it was. 
And yet it might be true, and if it were, how 
unjustly he had blamed his Uncle Stanley ! 
And thinking how polite he would be to grown 
people, and how kind to the collie pup,—¢/ #¢ 
were true,—the Imp fell fast asleep. 





OUR WONDERFUL TONGUE. 





THOUGH a sailor often sails, 


Yet a tailor never tails; 
And though shooting ’s done by every single shooter, 
Yet a tutor does not tute, 


Suitors do not always suit, 
And a fruiterer is seldom known to fruiter. 


A tinker never tinks, 
Though a thinker often thinks; 
A monster never monsts (it cannot, can it?) ; 


If a grocer groced, I know, 
Hucksters well might huckst also; 
But a janitor is never said to janit. 
Grace Fraser. 
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IN FAIRYLAND. 
WooDLAND green is all a-quiver, fanned by filmy, fairy wings: 
Tiny princesses and warriors, with grave bows and curtseyings, 
Knights and ladies, smiling jesters, rings of dancers all a-whirl, 
Float above the dreaming children, blue-eyed boy and brown-eyed girl. 
Christopher Valentine. 
VoL. XXVIII.— 86-87. 681 





WHICH? 





By Epwin L. SABIN. 





Cats mother: “ Why, it ’s nearly eight! 
For shame! Get up, or you ’Il be late.” 
But Johnny Sleepyhead moans: “ Oh, 
That clock is much too fast, I know!” 


And when at noon he lingers round 
Until the dinner-bell shall sound, 
He says: “ Oh, dear, it seems to me 


9? 


That clock ’s as slow as it can be! 


But when at night some one declares, 
‘“‘Come, Johnny, run along upstairs. 
Just see, your bedtime hour is past 
This Johnny vows, ‘“ That clock is fast!” 


‘9? 


Now, what a funny clock, indeed, 
To go with such erratic speed! 
Would you another clock employ? 
Or would you regulate the doy ? 





“MISS ARROGANCE.” 


By MARGUERITE STABLER. 


Ir was several moments longer than usual 
before the girls of Nordminster could settle 
down for the “quiet fifteen,” as the evening 
prayers were termed. Excitement betrayed 
itself in the craned necks and inquiring glances 
on every side until at last a tall girl rustled 
into the assembly-hall and took her place 
among the seniors. With a general sigh of 
satisfaction, the girls turned to the reading of 
their responses, the singing of “ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” and, with many secret glances toward 
the senior row, bowed their heads to be dis- 
missed. 

Reversing her usual order, Miss Briscombe 
dismissed the younger girls first, beginning with 
the “ preps,” and ending by calling the senior 
class to the front seats and asking the last un- 
willing junior to close the door behind her. 
Although Miss Briscombe had made the same 
remarks on the same occasion the last twenty 
years, there was always an air of hesitancy and 
solemnity in her manner as she addressed the 


girls as “ young women about to be rewarded 
for their diligence by receiving a diploma from 
Nordminster College.” It was now four weeks 
before commencement. The girls were from 
this time to be excused from the evening study- 
The essays were to be handed in without 
The class-day 


hour. 
fail by the end of the week. 
play must be prepared during the second week, 
and the assembly concert for the undergradu- 
ates, the graduating gowns, the class picture, 
and all the minor details must be ready by the 
end of the third week. Each girl sat rigidly 
upright as she listened to these instructions, for 
the weight of dignity about to descend upon 
her made her a personage of great importance 
in the eyes of the school. 

“And for any suggestions any young lady 
may need from me,” continued Miss Bris- 
combe, “regarding the affairs that most con- 
cern her now, she will find me in my study 
every day from nine o’clock until eleven, And 
now, young ladies, good night. Will Miss Bar- 
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rowes stop at the desk, after the others have 
passed out, to explain her tardiness to prayers?” 

The other girls trooped out. Miss Barrowes 
had been up to New York three times this 
term, and on this occasion had overstayed her 
time and returned on a late train. The class 


omg Ey 


ce 
- . 


*““NOTHING SO LOVELY AS THE 


BEEN SEEN IN NORDMINSTER.” 


of ’99 was proud of having Miss Barrowes, or 





‘“MISS ARROGANCE,” 





FILMY HEAP OF LACE AND FRILLS 
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as a member, for, as Mary Powers, the class 
president, had said, “ such a girl is rare.” But, 
notwithstanding this admission, the feeling to- 
ward her was not friendly. A girl whose 
education had begun under an English gover- 
ness in Australia, continued in a French con- 


HAD EVER 


(SEE PAGE 685.) 


vent, followed by the Leland Stanford Junior 
“Miss Arrogance,” as she was secretly called, University in California, was bound to be re- 
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garded with a certain disapproval by girls who 
had scarcely been out of their own State. 


‘““MISS ARROGANCE.” ur 


courage to speak to her, she had barely saved 
herself from disgracing the whole class. ‘ Miss 





“HERE ON THE FLOOR CONSTANCE FOUND HER, 


Early in the term, Elisabeth Bates, seeing 
her position as social leader might easily be 
disputed by the new senior, had given a lun- 
cheon to the “old set,’”’ which amounted to a 
class luncheon with the new-comer left out, 
and had taken the opportunity to announce 
that while Miss Barrowes was, no doubt, a nice 
girl, her manner was certainly very arrogant, 
and she, for her part, thought it would be just 
as well to let her see that she was not such a 
very important factor in the class. This 
speech had had a telling effect; the new girl 
was promptly dubbed “ Miss Arrogance,” and 
treated with what was intended to be a chill- 
ing dignity by all but Lucy Cobb, who did n’t 
seem capable of rising to the situation. She 
hung in open-mouthed admiration on every- 
thing the new senior said, always managed to 
get a seat behind her in recitations so she could 
watch her, and made herself otherwise too 
humble. The first time she mustered up the 


RED-EYED AND MISERABLE.” (SEE PAGE 686.) 


Arrogance” had lost a school text-book, and 
Lucy, seeing an opportunity to serve her, had, 
in spite of the action taken by the class, eagerly 
offered her own, saying: 

“Oh, I can let you take mine, Miss Arro—” 
Then stopped, colored to the roots of her hair, 
and looked appealingly at Mary Powers, who 
sat opposite and listening to the offer, rigid 
with indignation. 

Whether “ Miss Arrogance” knew her nick- 
name or not, she could not help seeing the dis- 


had caused; but she 


may Lucy’s remark 
looked up and said simply: 

“Thank you, Miss Cobb; I should be so 
glad. But my name is not Miss Arrow, but Bar- 
rowes—Constance Barrowes ; and I wish you ’d 
call me Constance.” 

Poor little Lucy was so overcome by her 
mistake and this unexpected mark of favor 
that she merely looked at her champion and 
could n’t think of a thing to say; but from 
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that time there grew up a very kindly feeling 
between “Miss Arrogance” and plain little 
Lucy Cobb. 

Finally, three of the weeks preceding the 
commencement had passed. The essays were 
inand approved. The class-day play was over, 
and had been a great success ; Constance Bar- 
rowes had played the leading réle, and had re- 
ceived showers of applause after every act. 
The class picture was framed and hung in the 
recreation-room ; and after Baccalaureate Sun- 
day the graduating gowns were to be inspected. 
For this event the rooms were put in “ inspec- 
tion order ”—the table was pushed back against 
the wall, the little iron bedstead moved out into 
the center of the room, and thereupon the 
graduating gown was spread in state. First 
the juniors and sophs made the tour in wide- 
eyed admiration. The “freshies” and “preps” 
always saw the gowns somehow, but they were 
not supposed to. 

On the morning of the 25th—inspection 
day—the north corridor was in a flutter of 
excitement. Each girl arranged her own things 
and flew across to see her neighbor’s. There 
were organdies and suisses with crackling silk 
linings, lace frills, and floating ribbons, till 
each little iron bedstead looked as if some 
fleecy white cloud might have lost its way and 
settled down to resta moment there. The last 
room on the left side of the corridor was Con- 
stance Barrowes’s, and as each inspection party 
reached her door a little scream of ecstasy 
went up; they had all expected “ Miss Arro- 
gance” would have a beautiful gown, for no- 
body in the school dressed as well as she did, 
but nothing so lovely had ever been seen in the 
halls of Nordminster as the filmy heap of lace 
and frills that rested upon her bed. _Instinc- 
tively, as inquisitive fingers were put out to 
touch it, they were drawn back out of sheer 
reverence for this marvel of a graduating gown. 

Then it appeared why Miss Barrowes had 
made so many trips up to New York. A fa- 
mous milliner had made it—one who designed 
the wedding gowns of duchesses and of coun- 
tesses had made this gown for the ’99 com- 
mencement of Nordminster. The footsteps 


that passed Constance’s door were almost 
muffled in awe, and Constance herself seemed 


to lose her supposed arrogance, and chatted 
and sparkled with delight at the prospect of 
wearing this exquisite creation on commence- 
ment day. 

The next room across the hall belonged to 
Lucy Cobb. Poor Lucy! Never in all her 


plain little life had she felt so plain and so un- 
like the other girls as now! If only her room 








**THERE STOOD CONSTANCE BARROWES AT THE END 
OF THE LINE.”” (SEE PAGE 686.) 
had been farther down the corridor, things 
would not have been quite so bad; but to have 
the girls come direct from Constance Barrowes’s 
room, with the image of her gown still shim- 
mering in their eyes, was the bitterest experience 
of her life. When her box had come she had 
been all excitement and anticipation ; but when 
it was opened her heart had turned sick with 
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disappointment. Muslin! —plain, 
muslin, with plain hems—such a thing as one 
might wear any day in the week. 

Unconsciously a little surprised “ Oh !” es- 
caped from every girl who looked at it lying so 
apologetically upon Lucy’s bed, and the repe- 
tition of that little “Oh!” at last broke down 
every bit of flagging courage the poor child 
had been trying to summon to her aid. 

Throwing herself on the floor when the 
ordeal of inspection was at last over, she 
crushed into her belt the home letter that had 
come with it, and sobbed out her disappoint- 
ment against the hated muslin gown, without a 
thought of how she was ruining its neat muslin 
frills. She could have stood anything but the 
tone of those thoughtless “‘ Ohs !” for her over- 
wrought nerves put much more meaning into 
their tones than the girls had felt. She read 
the crumpled letter over several times : 


common 


I hope you will like your dress. I know you will 
look sweet in it and do us all credit; I only wish we 
could be there to see you wear it, but we will have a 
nice treat for you when you come home, for your father 
at last sees his way clear to putting up an east porch. 
We are going to begin it next week, and Nita has al- 
ready planted a clematis where it will be ready to vine 
as soon as the posts are up. 


And so on—all the little home gossip about 
Tom’s fine colt and her own little guinea-hens, 
and loving thoughts from them all for Lucy. 
But Mrs. Cobb had never been graduated 
from Nordminster, and to her the simple white 
muslin seemed fine enough; her plain, practical 
soul could never appreciate the school-girl 
tragedy that lurked in the folds of that muslin 
frock. Then Lucy tried to think of the other 
children, of the expense of their education and 
clothes, for she knew that if she sent her dress 
back and told them it would not do, it might 
defer the building of the east porch another 
year; and the whole family had counted so 
much upon having it. 

Here on the floor Constance found her, red- 
eyed and miserable, when she ran across to 
show Lucy a box of roses that had been sent to 
her. In an instant “ Miss Arrogance” was on 
her knees and had the girl in her arms, where 
the whole pitiful story was sobbed out. With- 


out a word about the gown, Constance changed 


‘“MISS ARROGANCE.” 


the subject to her own life, and told Lucy a story 
that brought the tears to both their eyes—but 
not “white-muslin tears,” as Lucy afterward 
smilingly called them. To her amazement, 
Constance told her that she would give every- 
thing she possessed for just one such letter as 
had come with that muslin gown; that she had 
not one relative near enough to care whether 
she looked sweet and did them credit or not; 
that she had no home at all, not even so much 
as an east porch, to go to, and when she left 
Nordminster she had no one to receive her but 
a great-aunt who traveled continually, hoping 
to recover her health, and never stayed more 
than a month in a place, or an uncle who was 
a mining man in the heart of South Africa. 
The plain little gown was folded carefully 
away, and Constance slipped down quietly and 
arranged to be put in line next Lucy in the 
graduation exercises, now only a few days off. 
During the remaining time “ Miss Arrogance” 
was treated with a marked deference. That 
exquisite gown would make the class of ’99 
famous for all time, and, either because her 
manner was changed or because the sight of 
the gown had changed their point of view, each 
girl decided secretly in her own heart that she 
Then, before the 


was not so arrogant after all. 
last day, Constance made another hurried trip 
to New York, which made four that term, and 
it was rumored that she went to see her guar- 
dian about securing her passage on one of the 
great steamships to join her aunt on a trip 
around the world. 

At last the great day came. The assembly- 
hall was crowded with the parents and friends 
of the girls. The class of ’99 marched proudly 
through the halls and up on to the platform. 
Suddenly, as the girls looked shyly down the 
line, the same unconscious little “Oh !”’ that 
had broken down Lucy’s brave resolves went 
up in fifteen different gasps. For there at the 
end of the line, in the most prominent place, 
stood Constance Barrowes, dressed, not in the 
wondrous creation that was going to make the 
class of ’99g go down in the annals of Nord- 
minster distinguished as no other class had 
ever been, but in a plain white muslin gown as 
nearly like Lucy Cobb’s as she had been able 
to find on that last hurried trip to New York. 
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SIXTH ARTICLE 


CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. 


: THE FIREMAN. 


VILLAGE ATTACKED BY A RIVER OF FIRE—THRILLING RESCUES FROM THE WINDSOR HOTEL— 


STORIES OF THE FIRE-BOATS FIGHTING 


A NIGHT CONFLAGRATION ON THE RIVER- 


FRONT—SAVING LIVES FROM RED-HOT OCEAN LINERS. 





By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 





I wiLt first tell a story, fresh in my mem- 
ory, about a New Jersey village lost in the 
hills back of Lake Hopatcong, a charming, 
sleepy little village that reaches along a 
stream fringed with butterball-trees and looks 
contentedly out of its valley up the steep 
wooded hill that rises before it. Nobody in 
Glen Gardner cares much what there is in the 
world beyond that hill. 

The general attitude of Glen Gardner to- 
ward progress is shown well enough by this, 
that the village could never see the use of a 
fire department. They never had one, and 
never proposed to; other people’s houses might 
get on fire: theirs never did. As a matter of 
fact, nobody could remember when there had 
been a fire in Glen Gardner, unless it was Aunt 
Ann Fritts, who was eighty-eight years old, and 
remembered back farther than was necessary. 

This was the case up to a certain drizzling 
Sunday in March of the new-century year, 
when, at 6:30 A.M., the world beyond the hill 
intruded itself upon Glen Gardner’s peaceful- 
ness in such strange and sudden fashion that old 
Mrs. Bergstresser was prostrated from the shock, 
while Aunt Ann Fritts was almost despaired of. 
What made it worse was the fact that there 
had been a dance the night before at Farmer 
Apgar’s, and half-past six found most of the 
village dozing comfortably. There was really 
nothing to do before church-time. So they 


all thought, at least, little suspecting that even 
now, as they slept, a long oil-train was puffing 
up the steep grade from Easton, bringing sixty 
cars loaded with crude petroleum and trouble. 

On came the oil-train, its front engine pant- 
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ing as the drivers slipped, and the “ pusher’ 
back of the caboose shouldering up the load 
with snorts of impatience. Ouf! The front 
of the train climbs over the ridge at Hampton 
Junction, half a mile back of Glen Gardner, 
where the Jersey Central tracks reach their 
highest point. Now they are all right. There 
is a long down grade ahead for three miles. 
The pusher gives a final shove at the rear end, 
and cuts loose, glad to be rid of the job. The 
men in the caboose wave good-by to the fire- 
man and engineer as they drop away. 

Hello! What ’s that jerk? They look out, 
and see the last oil-car just clearing the divide. 
It ’s nothing; they ’re over now; they ’re run- 
ning faster. Queer place, this! There ’s a 
spring here with two streams that part in the 
middle like a woman’s hair; one goes down 
the east side, the other down the west side. 
What? Broken in two? 

The caboose crew start to run forward; a 
brakeman on the front half starts to run back. 
Thirty-seven cars behind the engine a coupling 
has snapped, and the train is taking the down 
grade in two sections: twenty-three loaded oil- 
cars are running away, and a million gallons 
of oil are chasing two million gallons down a 
mountain-side! 

Everything now depends upon the brakeman 
on the forward section. He is the only man 
who can judge the danger, and signal the 
engineer what to do. The engineer does not 
even know that anything is wrong. It is 
plainly the brakeman’s business to keep the 
front half of the train out of the way of the 
rear half. They must go faster, faster as the 
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runaway Cars gain on them. Any one can see 
that it is undesirable to have two million gal- 
lons of oil struck by a million gallons coming 
at forty miles an hour. 

Yet the brakeman does the wrong thing (no 
man can be sure how he will act in imminent 
peril); the brakeman signals the engineer to 
stop. Perhaps he planned a gradual slow-up 
to block the flying section gently; perhaps he 





““SNYDER, WHITE AS A GHOST, RACED AHEAD 


did not realize how rapidly the runaway was 
coming. Most likely he had lost his head com- 
pletely, as better men have done in less serious 
crises. At all events, the front section pres- 
ently drew up with its grinding brakes on the 
ledge of track that stretches along the cheek 
of the mountain just over the slope where the 


slumbering village lay. It was not five feet 
from a warehouse, beyond which were the coal 
yards, and beyond them the wooden houses o: 
Glen Gardner, the post-office, the hardwar 
store, and the main street. Of all places fo 
that train to stop, this was the worst. 

It was a matter of seconds now until the cras 
came, and on this followed a shattering blast 
that shook the valley and hill, and brought the 
village to its feet in 
daze of fear. Four oil- 
cars were smashed in the 
wreck and hurled across 
the tracks for the rear 
cars to pile up on. And 
straightway there was a 
gushing oil-well here, out 
of which in the first ten 
seconds came an explo- 
sion with the noise of 
cannon, that showered 
burning oil over fields 
and trees and shingled 
housetops, while a fire 
column shot up fifty feet 
in the air and began its 
fierce feeding on the 
broken tanks. And out 
of this fire fountain came 
a smoking fire river, that 
rolled down the hill to- 
ward the village. 

At this moment, Joe 
Snyder, who had not 
gone to the dance the 
night before, and was 
doomed now to the early 
worm’s fate, had put his 
key in the door of the 
butcher-shop. He never 
turned the key, nor saw 
it again, nor saw even 
the butcher-shop again. 
What he did see was a roaring torrent of oil 
sweeping down the street and blazing fifteen 
feet high as it came. And the picture next 
presented when Snyder, white as a ghost, raced 
down the road, doing his best to keep ahead 
of the fire, will stay long in the memory of 
those who saw it from their windows. 


OF THE FIRE.” 
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GALLAGHER’S RESCUE OF A SWEDE FROM 


But this was no time for looking at pictures 
out of windows; there were other things to be 
Never did fire de- 
Even as the 


done, and done quickly. 
scend so swiftly upon a village. 
startled sleepers stared in fright, houses all 
about them burst into flames like candles on a 
Christmas tree. Now the warehouse is burn- 
ing, and the sheds across the tracks; and there 
goes the hardware-store; and there goes the 
carpenter’s shop ; and now the fire-stream rolls 


through Main Street, and licks up the Reeves 
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THE BURNING BARGE. 


house on one corner and Vliet’s store on the 
other. Then the drug-store goes, and Car- 
ling’s store and Rinehart’s restaurant. 

Trees are burning, fences are burning, the 
very streets are burning, and men see fire roll- 
ing across their front yards like drifting 
snow. 

I do not purpose to follow the incidents of 
this fire and the several explosions, nor show 
how the village fought against it vainly, dam- 
ming up fiery oil-streams and turning their 
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courses, toiling at bucket-lines, and spreading 
blistering walls with soaked carpets. The 
point is that these efforts alone would never 
have availed, and Glen Gardner would speedily 
have been laid in ashes, had not fire-engines 
from Sommerville and Washington been hurried 
to the spot. And even as it was, a section of 
the village was wiped away in clean-licked 
ruins, which stood for many a day a grim re- 
minder that the only safety against fires in 
these times lies in being able to fight fires 
well. 

Which brings me, of course, to the modern 
fire department and the men who risk their 
lives as a matter of daily routine to protect 
their fellow-men. In all its history I suppose 
the world has seen no heroes like these who 
join the skill of gladiators with the valor of 
crusaders. Does that sound like exaggeration? 
I should call it rather understatement: for 
gladiators fought for gain or glory, and cru- 
saders were often cruel and greedy; but fire- 
men devote their strength and skill simply, 
and, in the main, obscurely, to the public good. 
They stand ready always to offer themselves 
for others in unselfish sacrifice. 

As illustrating the things firemen do every 
day, and do gladly, I will give some incidents 
of one particular fire that happened in New 
York on St. Patrick’s Day, 1899. It was a 
pleasant afternoon, and Fifth Avenue was 
crowded with people gathered to watch the 
parade. A gayer, pleasanter scene it would 
have been hard to find at three o’clock, or a 
sadder one at four. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians, com- 
ing along with bands and banners, were near- 
ing Forty-sixth Street, when suddenly there 
sounded hoarse shouts and the angry clang of 
fire-gongs, and down Forty-seventh Street came 
Hook and Ladder 4 on a dead run, and swung 
into Fifth Avenue straight at the pompous pa- 
raders, who immediately became badly scared 
Irishmen and took to their heels. But the 
big ladders went no farther. Here they were 


needed, oh, so badly needed; for the Windsor 
Hotel was on fire—the famous Windsor Hotel, 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street. It 
was on fire, and far gone with fire (the thing 
seems incredible), before ever the engines were 
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called; and the reason was that everybod) 
supposed that of course somebody had sen! 
the alarm. And so they all watched the fire 
and waited for the engines, ten-minutes, fifteer 
minutes, and by that time a great column o! 
flame was roaring up the elevator-shaft, and 
people on the roof, in their madness, were jump- 
ing down to the street. Then some sane citizen 
went to a fire-box and rang the call, and within 
ninety seconds Engine 65 wason the ground. 
And after her came Engines 54 and 21, and 
then the hook-and-ladder companies. But there 
was no making up that lost fifteen minutes. 
The fire had things in its teeth now, and three, 
four, five alarms went out in quick succession. 
Twenty-three engines had their streams on that 
fire in almost as many minutes. And the big 
fire-tower came from Thirty-sixth Street and 
Ninth Avenue, and six hook-and-ladder com- 
panies arrived. 

Let us see how Hook and Ladder 21 came. 
She was the mate of the fire-tower, and the rush 
of her galloping horses was echoing up the 
avenue just as Battalion Chief John Binns made 
out a woman in a seventh-story window on the 
Forty-sixth Street side, where the fire was rag- 
ing fiercely. The woman was holding a little 
dog in her arms, and it looked as if she was 
going to jump. The chief waved to her to stay 
where she was, and, running toward the truck, 
motioned it into Forty-sixth Street. Where- 
upon the tiller-man at his back wheel did a 
pretty piece of steering, and even as they 
plunged along, the crew began hoisting the big 
ladder. Such a thing is never done, for 
the truck might upset with the swaying; but 
every second counted here, and they took the 
chance. 

As they drew along the curb, Fireman 
McDermott sprang up the slowly rising ladder, 
and two men came behind with scaling-lad- 
ders, for they saw that the main ladder would 
never reach the woman. Five stories is what 
it did reach, and then McDermott, standing on 
the top round, smashed one of the scaling-lad- 
ders through a sixth-story window, and climbed 
on, smashed the second scaling-ladder through 
a seventh-story window, and five seconds later 
had the woman in his arms. 

To carry a woman down the front of a burn- 
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ing building on scaling-ladders is a matter of 
regular routine for a fireman, like jumping from 
a fourth story down to a net, or making a bridge 
of his body. It is part of the business. But 
to have one foot in the air reaching for a lower 
step on a swaying, flimsy thing, and to feel the 
other step break under you, and to fall two feet 
and catch safely, that is a thing not every fire- 
man could do; but McDermott did it, and he 
brought the woman safely to the ground—and 
the dog too. 

Almost at the same moment, the crowd on 
Forty-seventh Street were gasping in admiration 
of a rescue feat even more thrilling. On the 
roof, screaming in terror, was Kate Flannigan, 
a servant, swaying over the cornice, on the 
point of throwing herself down. Then out of 
a top-floor window crept a little fireman, and 
stood on the fire-escape, gasping forair. Then 
he reached in and dragged out an unconscious 
woman and lowered her to others, and was 
just starting down himself, when yells from the 
street made him look up, and he saw Kate 
Flannigan. She was ten feet above him, and 
he had no means of reaching her. 

The crowd watched anxiously, and saw the 
little fireman lean back over the fire-escape and 
motion and shout something to the woman. 
And then she crept over the cornice edge, hung 
by her hands for a second, and dropped into the 
fireman’s arms. It is n’t every big, strong man 
who could catch a sizable woman in a fall like 
that and hold her, but this stripling did it, 
because he had the nerve and knew how. And 
that made another life saved. 

By this time flames were breaking out of 
every story from street to roof. It seemed 
impossible to go on with the rescue work; yet 
the men persisted, even on the Fifth Avenue 
front, bare of fire-escapes. They used the long 
extension ladders as far as they could, and then 
“scaled it” from window to window. Here it 
was that William Clark of Hook and Ladder 7 
made the rescues that gave him the Bennett 
medal—took three women out of seventh-story 
windows when it was like climbing over furnace 
mouths to get there. 

And one of these women he reached only by 
working his way along narrow stone ledges for 
three windows, and back the same way to his 
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ladder with the woman on his shoulder. Even 
so it is likely he would have failed in this last 
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effort had not Edward Ford come part way 
along the ledges to meet and help him. 
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Meantime Fireman Kennedy of Engine 23 
had rescued an old lady from the sixth floor; 
and Joseph Kratchovil of Hook and Ladder 2 
had carried out Mrs. Leland, wife of the pro- 
prietor, from deadly peril on the fifth floor; 
and Frank Tissier of Hook and Ladder 4 had 
found a family named Wells—father, mother, 
and daughter—in a blazing room, and borne 
them out, with his own clothes burning, to the 
arms of Brennan and Sweeney, waiting for him 
at the top of the eighty-five-foot extension lad- 
der in a fury of fire. 

And Andrew Fitzgerald, also of Hook and 
Ladder 4, but off on sick leave with pneumonia, 
had shown the hero spirit by hurrying to the 
fire as he came from the doctor’s. There was 
need of him here, and sick leave or not, pneu- 
monia or not, he would do what he could. 
What he did was to carry out the last ones 
taken alive from the hotel, three women whom 
he bore in his arms from the fourth floor through 
roaring hallways, then up a fire-escape, then 
back into the building, with the flames singeing 
him, and a shattering blast of exploding gas 
pursuing him, and finally out on a balcony 
whence, with the help of Policeman Harrigan, 
he got them over safely to an adjoining house- 
top. No wonder that the Bonner medal was 
awarded to Fitzgerald later for conspicuous 
bravery. 

Then there was—but I must shorten the list 
of bravery. And what a list it is! Here we 
have seen but a few things that happened at 
one fire in one city—a drop in the ocean to the 
stories that might be told: for at all fires in all 
cities firemen acquit themselves in the same 
noble way, and show the same admirable skill 
and unselfish courage. Let me lay emphasis 
on this, that their courage is unselfish and 
therefore of the finest sort, and then let me 
turn to another and not less interesting field 
of the fireman’s activity. 

After all has been said that may be about 
our admirable fire-engines, and endless stories 
have been told of gallant fights made by the 
engine lads for life and property, there remains 
this fact: that New York possesses a far more 
formidable weapon against fires than the plucky 
little “steamers” that go clanging and tooting 
about our streets. The fire-boat is as much 
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superior to the familiar fire-engine as a rapid 
fire cannon is superior to a rifle. A single 
fire-boat like the “‘ New-Yorker” will throw 
as much water in a given time as twenty 
ordinary fire-engines : it will throw twelve thou- 
sand gallons in a minute, that is, fifty tons; or 
if we imagine this great quantity of water 
changed into a rope of ice, say an inch thick, 
it would reach twenty miles. 

Suppose we go aboard her now, this ad- 
mirable New-Yorker, and look about a little. 
People come a long way to see her, for she’s 
the largest and finest fire-boat in the world. 
Pretty, is n’t she? All brass and hard wood 
and electric lights, everything shining like a 
pleasure-yacht. Looks like a gunboat with 
rows of cannon all around her—queer, stumpy 
little cannon, that have wheels above their 
mouths. Those are hose connections, like hy- 
drants in a city, where they screw fast the 
rubber lines. She has twenty-one on a side; 
that makes forty-two “gates,” as the en- 
gineer calls them, without counting four moni- 
tors aloft, those things on the pilot-house that 
look like telescopes with long red tails. It was 
the monitors, especially “ Big Daddy,” that did 
such great work against those North German 
Lloyders in their drift down the river last sum- 
mer with decks ablaze and red-hot iron hulls. 
We shall hear all about that day if we sit us 
down quietly in the fire quarters ashore and get 
the crew started. 

Stepping over-side again, here we are in the 
home of the fire-boat crew. It’s more like 
a club than an engine-house. No horses 
stamping about, no stable; but pictures on 
the walls, and men playing cribbage or read- 
ing, and nobody in a hurry. Plenty of time 
for tales of adventure, unless that gong takes 
to tapping. 

And here comes Gallagher, sliding down 
yonder brass column from the sleeping-rooms. 
He ’s the lad who did fine things in that great 
fire at the Mallory pier—saved a man’s life and 
made the roll of honor by it. We ’ll never get 
the story from him, but the other boys will tell 
us. 

If ever fire-boats proved their value, it was 
this night in May, 1900, when Pier 19, East 
River, caught fire, with all its length of inflam- 
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“INTO THIS STREET OF 
PLAYING 


FIRE, BETWEEN 
TO PORT 


THE TWO PIERS, 
AND FOUR TO STARBOARD, 


Be- 
fore the engines could start, a fire-wave had 


east was driving the flames toward land. 


leaped across South Street and was raging down 
the block. And another fire-wave had leaped 
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Near to three o’clock in the 
morning it was, and a hurricane from the north- 
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across the dock between Pier 19 and Pier 20, 
setting fire to a dozen barges and lighters 
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THE BIG FIRE-BOAT, STRAIGHT IN, WITH FOUR STREAMS 
DOING THEIR PRETTIEST.”” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 

moored there, and to a large steamship of a 
New Orleans line. And presently all these 
were blazing, some with cargoes of cotton and 
oil, blazing until the lower end of the island 
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looked out of the night in ghastly illumination, 
a terrible picture in red and black. They say 
it was bright enough that night half a mile 
away for a man to pick up a pin. 

There is no harder problem for the engines 
than these fierce-driven water-front fires that 
sweep in suddenly shoreward, for they must be 
taken head on, with all the smoke in the fire- 
men’s faces, and water often lacking, strange to 
say, although the river isso near. For the fire- 
boats, however, the advantage is the other way : 
they attack from the rear, where they see what 
they are doing, and can pump from a whole 
ocean. Besides that, they attack with so formid- 
able a battery that no hook and ladder corps is 
needed to “ break open” forthem. The 3-inch 
stream from Big Daddy alone will tear off roofs 
and rip out beams like the play of artillery ; and 
if that were not sufficient, the boys have only to 
hitch on the 4%-inch nozzle and set the two 
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When the New-Yorker came up on this mem- 
orable night the fifth alarm had sounded and 
things were looking serious. Piers 19 and 2 
were in full flame, and every floating thing bx 
tween them. Into this street of fire steame: 
the big fire-boat, straight in, with four streams 
playing to port and four to starboard, all doing 
their prettiest. She went ahead slowly, fighting 
back the flames foot by foot, on pier and steam- 
ship and kindling small craft that drifted by in 
fiery procession. And the air in the men’s faces 
was like the breath of a furnace! 

Here it was that Gallagher won his place on 
the roll of honor in this wise. For some time 
they had heard shouts that were lost in the din 
of conflagration ; but presently they made them 
out as a warning from somebody somewhere 
that a man was on a burning barge just passing 
them. It seemed incredible that a man could 
be there, alive and silent; but, with the spirit of 
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pumps feeding it five thousand gallons a minute, 
or twenty tons of water. Under the shock 
a stream there is no built of 
mortar that will not crumble. 


of such wall 


brick 


and 
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his trade, Gallagher determined to see if it were 
true: he would board the barge anyhow; and 
as the New-Yorker swung close alongside, he 
sprang down to her deck, where things were a 
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good deal warmer than is necessary for a man’s 
health. And as he leaped, John Kerrigan, at 
the steering-wheel of Big Daddy, turned its 
mighty stream against the barge, keeping it 
just over Gallagher’s head, so that the spray 
drenched down upon him while the stream 
itself smote a path ahead through the fire. 

Down this path went Gallagher, searching 
for a man, avoiding pitfalls of smoke and treach- 
erous timbers, confident that Kerrigan would 
hold the flames back, yet see to it that the ter- 
rible battering-ram of water did not strike him— 
for to be struck with the full force of Big Dad- 
dy’s stream is like being pounded by a trip- 
hammer. 

Gallagher reached the cabin door, found it 
locked, put his back against it and smashed it 
in. Then he went on, groping, choking, feeling 
his way, searching for hisman. And at last on 
one of the bunks he found him, stretched out in 
a stupor of sleep or drowsed by the stifle of 
gases. ‘The man was a Swede named Thomas 
Bund, and he came out of that cabin on Gal- 
lagher’s back, came off that burning barge on 
Gallagher’s back, and if he does not bless the 
name of Gallagher all his days, then there is no 
gratitude in Sweden. 

Here we see the kind of service the fire-boats 
render. On this night they saved the situa- 
tion and a million dollars besides ; they worked 
against a blazing steamship, against blazing 
piers, against blazing runaways; worked for 
eleven hours, until the last smolder of fire had 
been drowned under thirty thousand tons of 
water. And nota year passes but they do some- 
thing of like sort. Now it is a steamship, say 
the ill-starred “ Leona,” that comes up the bay 
with a cargo of cotton burning between decks. 
The New-Yorker makes short work of her. 
Again it is a blazing lumber district along the 
river, like the great McClave yards, where the 
fire-boats fought for eight days and nights be- 
fore they gained the victory. But they dd gain 
it. Or it may bea fire back from the river, like 
the Tarrant horror, where the land engines, sore 
pressed, welcome far-carried streams from the 
fire-boats as help that may turn the balance. 

“Why, this fire-boat ’s only ten years old, 
sir,” said Captain Braisted, “and she ’s saved 
more than she cost every year we ’ve had her.” 
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Then he added, as his eyes dwelt proudly on 
the trim craft purring at her dock-side: “ And 
she cost a tidy sum, too.” 

Let us come now to that placid summer after- 
noon, to that terrible Saturday, June 30, 1g00, 
when tug-boats in the North River looked upon 
a fire the like of which the river had never known 
and may not know again. They looked from 
a distance, we may be sure, these tug-boats ; for 
when a great liner swings downstream, a roar- 
ing, red-hot furnace, it is time for wooden-deck 
craft to scurry out of the way. And here were 
three liners in such case, the “ Bremen,” the 
“Saale,” and the “ Main,” all burning furiously 
and in sorest need, yet all beyond human help, 
one would say, for their iron hulls were vast fire- 
traps, with port-holes too small for rescue, and 
the decks swept with flame. It was hard to 
know that back of those steep sides were men 
in anguish, dozens of men held like prisoners 
in a fortress, a fortress of glowing steel that 
sizzled as it drifted—three fortresses of glowing 
steel. 

Then up steamed the New-Yorker and the 
“Van Wyck,” with men behind fire-shields 
against the blistering scorch and glare, with 
monitors and rail-pipes spurting out all that the 
pumps could send. The New-Yorker took the 
Bremen, the Van Wyck took the Saale; and 
there they lay for hours, close on the edge of 
the fire, like a pair of salamanders, engines 
throbbing, pumps pounding, pilots at the wheel 
watching every movement of the liners, follow- 
ing foot. by foot, drawing in closer when they 
gained on the fire, holding away a shade when 
the fire gained on them, and fighting every 
minute. 

“It ’s queer,” said Captain Braisted, “ but 
when you play a broadside of heavy streams on 
a vessel’s side, say at fifty feet, there ’s a strong 
recoil that, keeps driving the fire-boat back. 
It’s as if you were pushing off all the time with 
poles instead of water. And you have to keep 
closing in with the engines.” 

“ How near did you get to the Bremen?” ! 
asked. 

“Oh, we finally got right up against her, say 
after forty-five minutes. You can cool off a lot 
of red-hot iron in forty-five minutes if there ’s 
forty-five tons of water a minute to do it with.” 
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It was just as they came alongside that one 
of the crew made out a human shape in the 
coal-chute some ten feet up the Bremen’s side. 
. And presently they saw others there, blackened 
faces, fierce and fearful eyes. And above the 


SAVING THE MEN OF THE BREMEN 


fire-crackle and the crash of the falling, spat- 
tering water they heard men’s cries. 
Straightway a ladder was brought, and three 





of the crew, Breen, Kerrigan, and Hartman: 

lifted it on their shoulders until the top run 

came up level with the coal-chute. But thi; 

instead of bringing relief to the fire-bound cor 

pany, brought madness; for now they foug! 
and struggled so, ea: 
one wishing to go fir 
that none were able 
go at all. “They we 
like wild beasts,” said 
one of the crew. 

In this crisis Gall 
gher sprang up the lad- 
der to the top, where he 
could look in through 
the hole, the one hole 
in all the vessel’s sides 
that was large enough 
for a man’s body to 
pass. And reaching in 
here, he grabbed what 
was nearest, arm, leg, 
or shock of hair, and 
hauled it out and low- 
ered it down the ladder 
to Captain Braisted, 
who stood below him 
and passed the bundle 
on. Then Gallagher 

. grabbed again and 
again, pulling forth by 
sheer strength one man 
at a time, taking them 
as they came, Germans 
or Italians, officers or 
coal-handlers, anything 
that was alive. Down 
came the tumbling 
mass, yelling, praying, 
fighting, a miserable 
human stream; and 
when it was all over 
and the count was 
taken, they had saved 
thirty-two lives. 

Now one of the res- 
cued men spoke up in 

broken English, and said that there were others 

still on the Bremen, down in the engine-room. 

And Gallagher volunteered to go aboard for 
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the rescue if one of the men who knew the 
vessel would come along to guide him. But 
no man offered this service. It was too hazard- 
ous a thing, they said; where the fire was not 
raging there was smoke and darkness, and the 
engine-room was far down in the vessel. They 
had groped about themselves for half an hour 
in despair, searching for the way out, and now 
that they had found it, they were not fools 
enough to go in again. 

‘‘ But you say there are others in there alive!” 
insisted Gallagher. 

The rescued ones shook their heads blankly 
at this; in their minds the law of self-preserva- 
tion rode over all other things at this moment. 
Poor men, they were half dazed by their suffer- 
ings and the shock ! 

‘‘ All right,” cried Gallagher ; “I ’ll go in and 
find ’em without any guide. Hold the ladder, 
boys.” 

And up he went! 

“I’m with you, Ned,” called Captain Brai- 
sted ; and without more words these two climbed 
in through the coal-chute and started down the 
black, hot, stifling ways for the engine-room. 
And somehow they got there safely, and found 
eight men still alive, all Germans, engineers and 
their assistants. But when the firemen called 
to them to hurry out for their lives, they refused 
to move. Their duty was with their engines, 
said they; they had to run the engines; they 
were much obliged to the American gentlemen, 
but they could not leave their post. 

Gallagher and Braisted could scarcely believe 
their ears. “ But you will die!” they urged. 

The Germans thought it very likely ; still they 
could not leave. 

“But it won’t do any good; the vessel is 
past hope; you will be burned to death.” 

The Germans understood perfectly: they 
would be burned to death at their engines ; and 
as they were all of this mind and not to be 
shaken, the firemen could only say “ good-by ” 
and set forth sadly on the return journey. And 
this time they nearly lost themselves ; but at last 
their good star prevailed, and they came without 
harm to their comrades, who listened in wonder 
to the news they brought. It seemed such utter 
folly, the decision of that unhappy engine-room 
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crew, yet there was something almost splendid 
in their stubborn devotion to duty. Quietly 
they had looked death in the face, a horrible, 
lingering death, and had not flinched ; and days 
later, when the steamer had burned herself out 
and lay grounded in the mud, cold and black, 
the wreckers found these faithful though mis- 
taken men still at their post, still by their engines, 
where they had waited in spite of everything — 
where they had perished. 

All this time the Van Wyck had been work- 
ing on the Saale, but in a harder fight, for the 
flames raged here as fiercely as on the Bremen, 
while the smaller fire-boat could throw against 
them only twenty-five tons of water a minute, 
which was not enough. 

So, now, when all had been done that could 
be for the Bremen, orders came that the New- 
Yorker, too, turn her streams against the 
Saale, and a little later the two fire-boats were 
in massed attack upon the unhappy liner, which 
swung down the bay like a blazing island, and 
presently grounded by the bow on the Com- 
munipaw mud-flats, and rested here for the 
last agony. 

The story of those tragic hours is not for 
telling here. There were more heroic rescues. 
There were brave attempts at rescue that 
availed nothing. The fire-lads stood on the 
hurricane-deck with flames roaring about them, 
and water up to their knees surging past like a 
mill-race. 

Nor does this end the record of that day for 
the fire-boats. There was still the Main to 
fight for, and at eleven o’clock that night the 
New-Yorker steamed up the river and caught 
the third liner as the flood-tide bore her, stern 
first, toward the flats of Weehawken. She had 
been blazing for eight hours, and was red-hot 
now from the water-line up. It seemed in- 
credible that there could be a living thing 
aboard her; yet they went to work in the old 
way, and within an hour had dragged out 
through the coal-hole a blackened and fright- 
ened company, more than a score of boiler- 
cleaners and coal-handlers, who had somehow 
lived through those fearful hours by burrowing 
down in the deepest bunkers far below the 
water-level. 


(THE NEXT ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES WILL BE “ THE AERIAL ATHLETE.”) 
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KATY’S QUEER GIFT. 


By A. I. Lyman. 


Once there was a little girl named Katy, 
who was stolen from her home by a naughty 
fairy. Now this naughty fairy changed her as 
small as a lima-bean and left her alone in the 
woods. She was asleep when all this hap- 
pened ; so when she awoke to find herself lying 
upon a pink wild rose, and saw great tall trees 
all about her, she was very astonished indeed. 

A squirrel, sitting near eating a nut, said to 
her quite kindly: “ Don’t feel sad and cry. 
You will get back to your home again. And 
perhaps the good fairy Librosa may help you. 
Hush, there she is now!” And he dropped 
his nut to stand motionless, his little paws on 
his heart, gazing intently just above Katy’s 
head. There, poised in the air, Katy saw a 
beautiful fairy. She was all in white, and car- 
ried a white shining wand. 

“ Little girl,” said she, in a sweet, soft voice, 
“T know all about your troubles, and am going 
to give you a gift that will help you on your 
way home. When you awake in the morning 
you will find it sitting beside you.” Then she 
floated away. 

Katy wondered what the fairy-gift might be, 
and it was her last thought that night when she 
cuddled up to sleep in her pink wild rose. 

Well, on the morrow, when she awoke, what 
do you suppose she saw? Now don’t be sur- 
prised, but just wait and see how it turns out. 
She saw a green caterpillar. 

“ Are you the fairy-gift?” said Katy, disap- 
pointed enough to cry; and turning her back 
on him, she climbed down to the ground and 
walked away. 

Without a word, the caterpillar calmly fol- 
lowed her. As she was so tiny, he easily kept 


up with her. 
“Go away!” said she, stamping her tiny 
foot. “You horrid green thing! How can 


you help me to reach my home?” 

He answered never a word, and appeared to 
doze. She waited until she thought he was 
really asleep, then tiptoed off. 

Sure as your life, he followed after her! 


A funny long-legged insect, sitting on a tree, 
saw the two come walking along, and said with 
a giggle to Katy, “Where did you get your 
pet?” 

“He is a fairy-gift I have just received,” 
replied Katy. 

“Katy received a fairy-gift,” repeated the 
insect to another one who looked just like him. 

“Katy did n’t,” answered the other one, 
eying the caterpillar and laughing in scorn. 

“ Katy did!” chirped the first. 

“Katy did n’t!” chirped the second; and 
they set up such a noisy contradiction that 
Katy put her hands over her ears and ran off. 
The caterpillar followed close at her heels. 

“T am sure I don’t know which one of those 
insects is right,” said she to the caterpillar. 
“Why don't you say something?” 

“T am getting sleepy,” answered he in a 
faint, far-away voice. 

“Oh, you dumb, dull dunce of a wormy 
thing! Is that all you can say?” 

He made no reply. 

“That is good of him,” thought Katy. 
“Many would have been angry to have been 
called such names, and answered back, or left 
me.” But the caterpillar kept on following her 
just the same. 

“I don’t see how you are helping me to get 
home,” said Katy, beginning to cry. 

His only response was to murmur in a dull, 
sleepy voice, “I want to spin.” 

“ Caterpillar,” cried Katy, quite out of pa- 
tience, “ I think you have n’t any sense. What 
do you want to spin?” 

“A cocoon,” said he. 

“ And what is that, I ’d like to know? ”’ 

“Watch me, and I will show you.” 

“ Begin, then.” 

“T can’t until you stop walking.” 

Katy sat down on a little toadstool. 

“He is a queer thing,” thought she, as she 
watched him crawl on a twig of a bush and 
begin to spin a white thread. 

He spun so much after a while that he cov- 
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ered himself all up by it. When he was so 
hidden that Katy could hardly see him, he 
curled himself up and lay very still. 

“Caterpillar,” called Katy, “I believe you 
have gone to sleep. So that soft white stuff 
you are so snug and warm in is a cocoon, is 
it? Cocoon, indeed! Wake up, caterpillar!” 

No answer. 

“ say, caterpillar, wake up!” 

No answer. 

“Well,” said Katy, resting her chin on her 
hand, “he may be a fairy-gift, but he is n’t 
much company.” 

“Katy did receive a fairy-gift!” chirped a 
voice up in a tree. 

“ Katy did n’t!” chirped another. 

“ Katy did!” 

“Dear me! there are those quarrelsome crea- 
tures again,” sighed Katy. “If he sleeps 
through their noise I guess he will sleep on for 
a long time.” 

And indeed he did. Katy waited for him 
to wake, because she thought if he were a 
fairy-gift it was n’t very polite to leave him. 

One day, as she sat upon her favorite toad- 
stool, waiting, who should come hopping along 
but a great fat frog. 

‘Have you gone on your journey no farther 
than this?” said he, stopping to talk and take 
a rest as well. 

Katy told him all about the queer behavior 
of the worm. He appeared very interested, 
and said he thought he would wait too. He 
seemed to think something peculiar was going 
to happen, and said as much to a number of 
the small animals of the woods. The conse- 
quence was, quite a crowd of little animals of 
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all sorts used to gather around the cocoon or 
sit with Katy to talk about it. 

Well, one day the cocoon opened on a crack. 

“He is coming out,” whispered a little 
cricket, in great excitement. 

“ Stand back, and keep still,” said the cricket 
mother, holding him by the leg. 

Wider opened the cocoon, and then out 
came—not the caterpillar, but a beautiful yellow 
butterfly! He soared into the air, where he 
hovered and dipped, and finally lit on a flower 
at a short distance off. They all followed. 

Katy, tiptoeing up to him, said: “ Now that 
you have grown so beautiful, have you for- 
gotten me?” 

“No,” said he, in a tiny silvery voice. 
“Come, and I will carry you to your home, 
for that is why the fairy gave me to you.” 

So Katy mounted his soft butterfly back, and 
away he flew. 

“‘Good-by, little friends,” she called to all 
the small animals, who stood in a crowd watch- 
ing with great interest. 

“Good-by, good-by!” they answered, and 
the frog’s voice sounded quite loudly mournful. 
Ag for the grasshopper, he tried to follow by 
jumps, but was soon left far behind. 

“ Butterfly,” asked Katy, as they floated 
along through the air, “ will you forgive me for 
calling you names and being so very impolite? ”’ 

“Yes,” answered he, “for I appeared little 
like a fairy-gift, and human beings have a way 
of never thinking of what a creature may be- 
come, even when they know that just a little 
seed can grow into a beautiful flower.” 

And so, after a day’s flying, the butterfly 
took Katy safely home to her mother. 
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A FISH sat him down with a blink to think, 
And dipped his fin thoughtfully into the ink ; 
Then finned this short note. 
“Dear Tommy,” he wrote, 
‘“‘In response to your line of the other day 
I hasten to thank you without delay. 
But, had not that squirming, delicious 
young worm 
Shown a set in his curves too suspiciously 
firm, 
I might not be here 
To write you, my dear 
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(What you may not believe, ’t is so mon- 
strously queer), 

That the wriggler you sent 

With most kindly intent 

Had swallowed a pin that was frightfully 
bent! 


“ You see—if I ’d greedily taken a bite, 

The pain and the shock would have fin- 
ished me quite ; 

So, the next time you send, 

My juvenile friend, 

Just mark if the worm has a natural bend 

Ere you dangle him temptingly down 
here to be 

The death of some innocent young thing 
like me.” 





And he grinned as he used some dry 
sand for a blotter 

(Ink dries rather slowly, you know, under 
water), 

Then signed it in haste 

And sealed it with paste. 


It was growing quite dark and he ’d no 
time to waste, 

So he posted it slyly, without wasting 
more, 

On the crest of a ripple that ran toward 
the shore; 

Then, shaking his scales in a satisfied 
glow, 

All shining and shimmering, sank down 
below, 

Where he soon fell asleep 

In an oyster-bed deep, 

With the green sheets of water his slum- 
ber to keep. 
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READING THE NEW MAGAZINE. 





THE FUNNY CARPENTER. 





By ARCHIBALD Hopson. 





THERE was once a funny carpenter, who lived I don’t know where ; 
And every building he did build had suwcA a funny air! 


a * He once was hired to build a church, 
But had no luck in that; 
His fellow-townsmen, laughing, said 


it It looked more like a cat. 











THE CROSS CARPENTER-SHOP. 





He started out to build a shop, 
But when he got it done 

It looked so very cross it made 
His customers all run. ous car cuece. 
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THE FUNNY CARPENTER. 






Some friends they let him build an inn, He fixed the schoolhouse belfry, 
But they were money out, And oh! it seems absurd, 

For not a guest would take a bite; But the building then resembled 
They ’d rather do without. A sickly dodo bird. 


A 


THE INN THAT SHOWED ITS TEETH. 


At last he made a little barn, 
And this was a success. 
The neighbors all admitted 
’T was a barn—no more, no less. 

















THE DODO SCHOOLHOUSE 





One house he made to rent, 
JUST A BARN. But no tenant could be found, 
For no one likes to have his house 


But later on he built a hall Site Mites at Aeneid 


Above and to the rear, 
Which gave the finished building 
A look of silly fear. 
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THE SCARED BARN. THE HOUSE FACING SEVERAL WAYS. 


And now this funny carpenter began to put on airs; 
For he said it took the greatest skill to build such splendid stares. 








IMPRISONED 


IN A MINE. 


By CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY. 





Ir was the hour for the three-o’clock shift. 
The half-dozen men gathered in the shaft- 
house of the Bon Air Mine went, one by one, 
to the box of candles; each put four candles in 
the pocket of his rubber coat, and stood by the 
shaft. ‘The bell clanged; they stepped inside 
the cage, and the engineer lowered them into 
the depths of the earth. 

As they dropped slowly down the shaft, a 
bulge in the timbers caught the eye of one of 
the men. = 

“That place will make trouble some day,” 
he said. 

“ Why don’t they fix it?” asked a young fel- 
low of nineteen or twenty, Bert Frain by name. 

“It costs money to re-timber mines.” 

“ But if it ’s dangerous —” he persisted. 

A man beside him gave a harsh laugh. 
“The danger ’s to the men, not the Company ; 
so what do they care ?” 

“TI guess they care something for the lives 
of their men,” said the youth, indignantly. 

“They don’t, I can tell you. You're green, , 
boy. They don’t care for nothin’ but the al- 
mighty dollar. You an’ me might drop to the 
bottom of this here shaft, an’ the boss would n’t 
stop to pick us up unless we was in the way of 
the ore-cars.” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“You ain’t lived in this world as long as I 
have,” responded Hyler, grimly. “You 'd 
know more if you had.” 

“ Better not know so much than to know so 
much that ain’t so,” retorted the young man. 

In the laugh that followed, the cage reached 
the four-hundred-foot level, and the men turned 
into the tunnel, going to work with pick and 
shovel. 


At the close of working-hours they stood at 
the shaft again, waiting to go up, the loaded 
cars beside them. 

“Say, boys,” said an old miner, “ef these 


cars go up now, some of us will have to wait 
till the next trip.” 

“Go ahead,” said Hyler. 
back for my coat, anyway.” 
Bert Frain stepped off. 

I ’ll wait with Hyler.” 

The cage rose slowly, and the two men 
walked back to the drift where Hyler had been 
at work. They were returning leisurely when 
they heard a crash. They rushed to the shaft, 
expecting to see a fallen cage and four mangled 
men. Instead, there was nothing to be seen 
but a mass of earth and timbers. Zhe shaft 
had caved in! 

They stared at it a moment in silence. Then 
they turned ghastly faces toward each other. 

“ Hyler!”—the boy stepped close to him and 
spoke in a half-whisper — “ surely they ’ll get us 
out?” 

The man shook his head. 
That shaft may be half full.” 

“ But we can help! We can shovel the dirt 
into the cars and run them back into the tunnel 
and empty them. Then if they dig from the 
top —” 

Hyler interrupted him: “ How long do you 
s’pose we could shovel dirt and lift timbers 
without anything to eat?” 

The younger man was silent. ‘“ How long 
would it take them to clean out the shaft, sup- 
posin’ it was half full?” he asked. 

“Longer ’n me and you ’d hold out,” said 
Hyler, with the calmness of despair. “ No, 
boy; we ’re dead men — caught like rats in a 
trap!” 

Then he cursed the Company and their own 
unhappy fate. 


“T’ve got to go 


“T’m in no hurry. 


“They can’t! 


“ Hyler,” said Bert, at last, “they certainly 


will not leave us here to die. They ’ll put all 
hands at work to dig us out. Surely —” 
“They don’t know we ’re alive, I tell you. 
We was standin’ right by the shaft. They ’l! 
think we ’re dead now.” Despair was settling 
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down upon the older man; but youth is always 
hopeful. 

“T ’m going to dig,” said Bert. He found an 
empty ore-car,and worked with the energy of 
desperation. “Come on, Hyler; don’t let ’s 
give up!” 

Momentarily strengthened by his compan- 





: ion’s courage, Hyler took his shovel and began 
to work. He laid it down in a few minutes. 


“’T ain’t no use, boy!” he said. “ Might as 
well try to dip Salt Lake dry with a pint cup!” 
But Bert worked on. He stopped at last, 


overcome with exhaustion. He could hardly 


see that he had made an impression. Then 
the full horror of their situationcame upon , 
him, and he sank to the ground. 


: “If they could only know that 
1 we are alive!” he groaned, “ per- 
haps they could do something.” 
t His shovel fell from his 
grasp, and struck against 
the iron water-pipe, mak- 
ing a sharp clang. The 
sound fell upon a brain 
benumbed, 
He 
! sprang up excitedly. 
“Hyler! Hyler’ We 


we 


growing 
and electrified it. 


t can let them know we 
are alive by the pipe! 
, Don’t you know the 

earth carries sound ?” 
1 He was wild with joy 
5 at the thought of com- 

municating with the 
y world above. 


- They rapped, then lis- 
tened, then rapped again. No 
i sound but their own labored 
, breathing. 

d “ Harder! harder!” and they 

rained blows upon the heavy iron. 

i The pipe was one used for draining the 
mine, and led directly to the shaft-house above. 
Bert’s hope was that some one might hear the 
| rapping, and understand that they were alive. 
As the minutes went by, however, and there was 
no answering signal, hope turned to fear, and 
l fear to the agonizing conviction that their sig- 
4 nals had not been heard by those above. 
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“It would n’t do no good, nohow,” said 
Hyler, despondently. ‘“‘ We ’re bound to starve 
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before that shaft can be dug out! 
They fell back then against the walls of the 
tunnel, and sat in silence — Bert thinking of life 
and all it had promised, Hyler thinking of his 
wife and children. 
How long they sat there they never knew. 
They had no watches, and no way of telling 


day from night. After a while Hyler blew 


out his candle, muttering something about 
saving it, and Bert looked up with a frightened 


He 


eating candles in extremity; was 


face. had heard of men 
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this what Hyler was thinking? 
He went back to the drift and 
lot of 
the old ends. 
It 
they 


collected a 


seemed 
had 
been there 
for hours, 
when Hy- 


asked 


he had 


ler 
if 
matches. 


He felt 

in his pocket. 

“ Yes, I have.” 
“ Blow out your 
We ’Il sleep 


“IT WAS A WEIGHTED CORD WITH A NOTE 


TIED TO IT.” (SEE PAGE 706.) 
light, then, and le’ ’s go to bed. 
all we can.” 

They lay on the hard floor, their coats under 


their heads, and tried to sleep. Bert crept close 
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to Hyler, and Hyler did not repulse him. The 
longing for human touch was upon them both. 
Then exhaustion overpowered them, and they 
dozed fitfully. 

But their sleep was a nightmare. From a 
horrid dream Bert woke to a reality not far dif- 
ferent. The darkness was insupportable, the 
silence such as chills. A cold sweat stood on 
his face in beads, and a shivering fell upon him. 

“ Hyler!” he whispered. Even in the ex- 
tremity of his terror, he would not wake his 
companion if he were asleep. 

“What?” The man’s gruff voice had soft- 
ened strangely. 

“Oh, Hyler, have we got to die here in this 
hole ?” 

“We ’re bound to, boy! There ’s no help!” 

They lay there a few minutes in silence; 
then Bert said brokenly : 

“ Hyler, can you pray ?” 

“a” 

There came into the boy’s mind a far-off 
memory of “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
and the words “ Our Father”; but they did not 
seem exactly appropriate, and were unsaid. He 
did not know that the very turning of the soul 
in a mute cry for help was prayer. 

“Some are praying up above,” he said. 
There was a gleam of hope in the thought. 

“Tt won’t do no good,” responded Hyler, 
gloomily. “You see, the trouble is, they can’t 
get food to us. An’ we can’t live on prayin’! 
Like enough they won’t think of it, noway,” he 
added, after a moment. He did not know 
much about prayer, but it was a straw, and he 
was a drowning man. 

“T know my mother will,” said Bert, posi- 
tively ; “and I believe your wife will.” 

“*T don’t know as she ’d know how.” Hyler 
spoke doubtfully. “She ain’t had much time 
for prayin’ an’ all them things — havin’ such a 
raft o’ young ones to look after an’ so much to 
do. She’s had a hard life, Lizy has.” 

Then he sat up, and said, with a little catch 
in his voice: “TI tell you, boy, ef I was out of 
this I ’d give her a different sort of life from 
the one she ’s had!” 
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Thus passed the long, long night away. They 
talked and dozed and dreamed and woke to 
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wish their sleep had never ended. Finally, 
worn out with it all, they fell into the dreamless 
stupor of exhausted nerves. 

They were awakened by an explosion that 
brought them to their feet. It seemed as if 
the very walls were falling. Bert lighted his 
candle with shaking fingers ; his companion fol- 
lowed the example, and the two men peered 
around them. There was nothing that they 
could see. The walls were as solid as ever. 
They moved cautiously toward the mouth of the 
shaft, and in doing so had to pass the water-pipe. 

They lifted their candles above their heads 
and examined closely as they went. When 
they reached the pipe they stopped. J/¢ was 
blown to pieces / 

And as they stared and wondered and spec- 
ulated, they saw something emerging from its 
mouth. It was a weighted cord with a note 
tied to it. They tore it off frantically. It said: 


Keep up courage, boys; we will let down food through 
the pipe, and in a few days we can get to you. The men 
are digging day and night. Tell us if you are hurt. 


They dropped to their knees and cried like 
babies —cried and laughed and wrung each 
other’s hands. Oh, the joy of life — just life! 

Bert took the pencil and wrote: 


We are all right, but awful hungry. 
They had not felt their hunger till now. 


What day is it? How long have we been in? And 


how did you do it ? 

He fastened the note to a weight, gave the 
rope a jerk, and it was drawn up. Before long 
a tin pail began to emerge from the pipe. It 
was filled with food. They emptied it quickly 
on to arubber coat, and it was drawn up, to reap- 
pear with a supply of candles and another note. 

They lighted two or three of the new can- 
dles, laughing hilariously at their illumination, 
and read : 

We heard you tap on the pipe and knew you were 
alive. Then we set our heads to work to get food to 
you. First we pumped out the water. Then we let 
down a light charge of dynamite in the pipe to just the 
Of course it burst the 

Your wife ’s been at 


right distance, and set it off. 
pipe, and now you are all right. 


the shaft-house all along, Hyler, and Bert’s mother has 
been on her knees most of the night. 
morning paper. 


I ’ll send you the 
It tells all about the cave-in. 
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“ Hyler,” said Bert,as heread thesentence about 
his mother, “ I knew they would remember ! ” 
It was not three days (the time predicted by 


the “ Daily Eagle”) that they were entombed, 


“FOUR HUNDRED FEET BELOW 
OF THE WORK 


but many. The opening of the old shaft was 
found to be impracticable, and a new one was 
started. But the two men were in safety now, 
and comparative comfort. Food, lights, letters, 
and papers were lowered to them, and there, 
four hundred feet below daylight, they read the 





DAYLIGHT, 
FOR 
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story of the work for their rescue. They re- 

ceived and sent daily bulletins by the pipe. 
But the days lengthened to weeks before 

they were released, though the whole force was 


THEY READ THE STORY 
THEIR RESCUE.” 


put upon the new shaft, in half-hour relays. 
“ The men are working like demons,” the news- 
paper said. 

On the twenty-third day the work was com- 
pleted, and the cage bearing the entombed 
men was lifted slowly into daylight. 
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IMPRISONED IN 
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“AS THE MEN APPEARED, A SHOUT WENT UP.” 


The shaft-house was full, and as the men ap- 
peared, a shout went up. The manager stood 
by the shaft, and gave them each a hearty 
hand-shake. 

“Stand back, boys,” he said, as the men 
crowded round; “you must let their women 
have a chance with them first.” 


said one of the 
men, a little later, when the hand-shaking was 


“ Bert, you or’nary cuss,” 





over and they still lingered, “what do you 
spose it has cost to git you fellers out 0’ 
there ?” 

“1 don’t know. What?” 
thought of the money spent to pay for the work 


They had hardly 


of rescuing them. 


“Three thousand dollars! I told the boss, 
jokingly, after it all was over, that you was n’t 
wuth it; but he got mad at that, and said 


money had nothing to do with it, and that 
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he ’d save your lives ef it busted the Com- 


” 
pany. 
Three thousand dollars! The two men 
looked into each other’s faces. Then Bert 


turned to the “ boss.” 
“ Hendricks is right, sir,” he said. “ We ain't 
worth it—in money to the Company—but—” 
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He looked up at the blue Colorado sky that he 
had thought never to see again, and drew a long, 
free breath. Then he lifted his cap reverently. 

And Hyler took the heavy baby from his 
wife’s tired arms. 

“Come, Lizy, my girl,” he said, with a gen- 
tleness new to him, “ le’ ’s take baby home.” 





THE ALGONQUIN MEDICINE-BOY. 





By Francis S. PALMER. 





A.tGonouIns from the Ottawa River were 
making an expedition against their enemies, the 
Iroquois—the redoubtable Five Nations, whose 
villages extended through what is now northern 
and central New York. Forty canoes laden 
with swarthy warriors had crossed the St. Law- 
rence, passed through the Richelieu, and were 
in the northern waters of Lake Champlain. 

For years the Mohawks, one of the most war- 
like of the Five Nations, had brought war to 
the homes of the Algonquins, and a counter raid 
was being made. The Canadian warriors had 
high hopes of success, since French soldiers 
from Quebec were with them, and the white- 
man’s firearm was still a terror to the Indian. 
Only one thought dampened the ardor of the 
Algonquins. Wahiawa, their great medicine- 
man, skilled in planning raids and wars, was 
dead. Wahiawa, who was more wily than any 
magician among the Iroquois; more cunning 
than the fox; more wise than the serpent. 
Wahiawa, who, as it was rumored, could not be 
killed by mortal hand, whose name was a dread 
to all enemies of the Algonquins. Disease had 
crept upon him, and Wahiawa was dead. 

Forty Algonquin warriors were in each of 
thirty-nine canoes; there were also a dozen 
craft carrying the French soldiers. Another 
canoe held two warriors, also Anguel, the 
medicine-man ; and with him the son of dead 
Wahiawa, Uncoma, a lad of fourteen who came 
to see how his people made war. 

Anguel rose in the canoe and addressed the 
members of the little fleet : 

“Tt is time, my children, to land and build 


our camp. Then Anguel will learn whether the 
spirits promise victory if you fight to-morrow.” 

The Indians obeyed and went ashore on the 
island since called Isle La Motte. A small 
wigwam covered with brightly colored skins of 
the deer and moose served as the medicine- 
man’s temple. Into this crept Anguel to com- 
mune with the deities. Uncoma stood just out- 
side, ready to make known to the assembled 
warriors the oracular words spoken to Anguel. 

The Frenchmen, lounging at one side of the 
camp-ground, looked with scornful eyes at the 
solemn concourse of Indians. They thought it 
strange such stout fighters could be so childish. 

Now the slight poles of the wigwam began 
to shake as though agitated by the presence of 
mighty spirits, and soon muttering voices, sup- 
posed to belong to the gods themselves, were 
heard in earnest converse with Anguel. 

“ The spirits say,” interrupted Uncoma, “ you 
must fight to-morrow, for then you will be ter- 
rible to your enemies, and the frightened Iro- 
quois will try to hide himself beneath the moss 
of the forest. When you have won the battle, 
you shall rest and feast, giving thanks to the 
gods and presents to the medicine-man.” 

The assembly broke up, and a roughly forti- 
fied camp was built ; now they were in the land 
of the Iroquois, and it would not do to be care- 
less. That night Uncoma lay by the side of his 
instructor, Anguel. 

“ Tell me,” said the boy, “ why do you deceive 
the warriors? ‘They thought spirits shook the 
tent, but I saw your hand grasping the poles, 
and it was you, not the spirits, that spoke.” 
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“QO son of Wahiawa,” replied Anguel, “ your 
father could persuade men by his wisdom; but 


“CANOES LADEN WITH SWARTHY WARRIORS HAD CROSSED THE ST 


we lesser prophets must deceive if we would 
keep our influence. It is right for these dull 
warriors to fight to-morrow, for they are now 
well fed and in good courage; it is for their 
advantage, and so I thought it wise to say the 
gods bade them fight.” 

This reasoning did not quite satisfy Uncoma, 
and he fell asleep pondering over the duties 
of a medicine-man. He was almost sorry to 
think of what might come to him in the office 
he inherited. 

By sunrise the canoes were again journeying 
southward, stealing along the west shore of the 
lake. During the forenoon the Algonquins saw 
smoke as of camp-fires rising into the air above 
a wooded point which stretched far into the 
water. Scouts were sent forward to learn the 
cause. They reported a camp of Dutch traders 
from Fort Orange, and, gathered around the 
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traders, many Mohawk wigwams. An attack 
was planned, and soon the Iroquois, busy in ex- 





LAWRENCE.” 


changing furs for the wares of the white man, 
were startled by the war-cry of the Algonquins. 

The Mohawks, assisted by the Dutchmen, 
intrenched themselves behind a rude barricade, 
and tried to make a stand against the invaders. 

The commander of the French soldiers called 
on the besieged men to surrender; but even he 
doubted his ability to protect prisoners from the 
fury of his savage allies; the band inside the 
barricade seemed willing to die, but not to 
become captives. 

Though the fight was stubborn, every advan- 
tage was in favor of the attacking party, and be- 
fore sunset the only survivors of the band that 
defended the barricade were a few Mohawk 
who had been wounded and made 
prisoners. The Dutchmen were all slain, their 
breastplates being no protection against the 
skilled bowmen of the Algonquins. 


warriors 
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Uncoma was kept in the background during 
the fighting; but now that the battle was over 
he ran forward to examine the strange accoutre- 
ments of the Dutchmen. Back of the barricade 
he noticed a mound of leaves rudely heaped 
together. ‘Throwing these aside, he saw the 
rounded top of a steel breastplate, from beneath 
which a faint sound was heard. A hole had 
been dug, and covered by the breastplate; in 
this cavity was a flaxen-haired white child, a 
girl less than twelve years old. 

The little girl might have been slain by the 
victorious Indians had not Uncoma restrained 
them. He comforted her as best he could, 
and led her away from the bloody scene. She 
knew a few words of the Indian language, and 
thus could give some account of herself. Her 
father, who had come north to barter with the 
friendly Mohawks, had brought her with him. 
There seemed 
but little dan- 
ger, as the ter- 
ror of the Mo- 
hawk warriors 
usually kept the 
Champlain re- 
gion clear of 
hostile Indians. 
When the camp 
was attacked, 
her father had 
put her where 
he thought she 
would be safe 
from the Indian 
arrows. Now 
her father was 
killed, and his 
Gretchen acap- 
tive among the 
cruel Algon- 
quins—tales of 
whom had so 
frightened her. 

“Do not 
fear,” said Un- 
coma. “ They shall not hurt you. 
son of Wahiawa, and, young as I am, can pro- 


A FIRE AND ROASTED 


“HE BUILT 


I am the 


tect you.” 
Although Uncoma spoke thus boldly, he had 
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some misgivings, and that night he questioned 
Anguel as to the probable fate of the captives. 

“ Already,” said the medicine-man, “the war- 
riors are drinking the liquors brought by the 
Dutch traders; to-morrow every Indian will be 
wild and bloodthirsty. It is useless for even 
you—son of Wahiawa, and the only Serpent 
left among the Algonquins —to attempt to in- 
terfere for the captives. Moreover, the law of 
the tribe gives warriors the right to prisoners 
taken in battle.” 

Uncoma lay awake thinking. The white child 
who already had roused his pity and friendship 
must not be abandoned to the cruel warriors. 
The lad resolved upon a plan to save her—a 
plan which kept his thoughts busy until far into 
the night. 

It was past midnight when Uncoma grasped 
his bow and arrows, slipped from the side of the 


: sleeping An- 

A guel, and stole 

away into the 
darkness. 


Stealthily he 
flitted through 
the 
where the cap- 


woods to 


tives were. The 
guards seemed 
sleepy or may- 
be tipsy, and it 
was an_ easy 
matter to move 
to the 

in. which 


spot 
the 
Dutch girl had 
herself 
to sleep. He 
lifted his knife 
the 


*) sobbed 


to sever 


few thongs that 


bound her. 
His foot must 
4 have _ pressed 
somewhat too 

THE GROUSE.”” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) . 
heavily upon 


the moss, for a twig snapped beneath it, with a 
An Indian guard close to Unco- 
The boy 


sharp report. 
ma’s side started and peered around. 
knew the surer way to silence this fellow was 
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to plunge the knife into his heart : what mattered 
a stupid warrior more or less? Yet Uncoma 
had enlisted in the cause of mercy, and this 
would be a bad beginning. 

“Lie still and close your eyes, friend,” he 
whispered to the guard, “or you will anger 
the spirits with whom I, Uncoma, am com- 
muning.” 

In supernatural awe the sentinel buried his 
face in the moss. Uncoma cut the thongs, and 
the child awoke from troubled dreams to see 
the kind face of her boy protector. He signed 
her to follow as silently and quickly as she could. 
Both wore moccasins and moved with inaudible 
footsteps. When out of hearing of the guards, 
Uncoma seized the girl’s hand and ran as fast as 
the darkness and roughness of their path would 
He did not slacken the pace until Gret- 
Then they walked again, 


allow. 
chen was breathless. 
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Uncoma, in his anxiety to rescue her, had for- 
gotten to bring provisions. But he had bow 
and arrows, and there must be game in the 
Leaving his tired and weeping charge, 
he started forth. The forest creatures 
hardly awake, and it began to seem as though 
he must return empty-handed, when he noticed 
some little balls on the branch of a spruce-tree, 
Uncoma stepped nearer and saw each ball was 
a fluffy mass of feathers. His arrow sped from 
the bow, and a half-grown grouse fell to the 
ground. The noise of the arrow, and the fall 
on the dry leaves below, alarmed the old bird; 
in a moment she was alert. Before the boy 
could fit another arrow to the bow, she was off 
and her young ones whirring after her. 

The young grouse he had killed was no larger 
than a pigeon, but it would make a breakfast 
for the child. As for himself, like most Indian 


woods. 
were 





** ‘see!’ 


HE CRIED, ‘ON THE BOY'S WRIST IS THE TOTEM OF THE SERPENT-CLAN ! 


HE MUST NOT BE KILLED.”’ 


and, as it seemed to her, had walked many boys, he was trained to bear privation, and took 


miles when a gray light in the east foretold the 
dawn, and Uncoma permitted a halt. 
The girl was hungry, and cried for food. 


roasted the grouse. 


pride in showing indifference to hunger. 


He returned to Gretchen, built a fire, and 
While she breakfasted he 
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unfolded his plan. They would follow some 
trail to a Mohawk village. As the Mohawks 
were friends of the Dutch, she would then be 
safe; but he, Uncoma, must leave her at the 
village outskirts, and return to Canada as best 
he could. An Algonquin lad could expect no 
mercy from the Mohawks. 

Uncoma was making a couch for the tired 
child by spreading his mantle of beaver-skins 
over the moss, when a scream from her caused 
him to look up. She was staring at a bushy 
evergreen, where its heavy lower branches rested 
upon the ground. Following her glance, he saw 
a pair of menacing eyes gleaming from out the 
shadows. The young savage had been taught 
to act promptly ; he seized his most deadly wea- 
pon—the keen flint tomahawk thrust through 
his belt—and hurled it at the peering eyes. 
There was an angry howl, and Uncoma, grasped 
from behind, was thrown to the ground. 

A dozen dusky figures glided from out the 
underbrush, and the tall Mohawk warrior who 
had seized Uncoma stood over him, looking 
down with a grim frown. 

“Why is the Algonquin boy and the white 
child in the land of the Mohawks? See, he is 
too quick with his tomahawk.” 

From under the evergreen an Indian was 
crawling. The boy’s weapon had gashed his 
ear, and the warrior was furious with pain and 
outraged dignity. He moved to where Uncoma 
lay, and raised his knife. 

“This whelp of the Algonquins must die,” 
he muttered, “or the wound of the Mohawk 
brave will not heal.” 

Gretchen, who was watching with terrified 
eyes, screamed wildly ; but Uncoma looked at 
the raised steel with steady gaze, though his 
hand convulsively clutched the earth. Perhaps 
this movement saved his life, for, as the blade 
was about to descend, one of the warriors caught 
and held the avenging arm. “See!” he cried, 
“on the boy’s wrist is the totem of the Serpent- 
clan — the clan of great medicine-men which is 
sacred among all the tribes of the lakes and the 
river. He must not be killed.” 

The warriors crowded around to gaze at the 
image of the rattlesnake tattooed on the boy’s 
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wrist — the sacred symbol worn only by the 
chief magicians and their chosen successors. 

Uncoma was ignorant of the full power 
of the totem which his father, Wahiawa, had 
tattooed upon his wrist, and which he alone of 
all Algonquins now had the right to wear; even 
if he had known its power, the morbid pride of 
an Indian might have forbidden his taking ad- 
vantage of it to escape death. He was still 
solicitous for the welfare of the little maid, and 
so assumed all the dignity of his priestly rank as 
he addressed the now submissive Mohawks: 

“Take this child safely and quickly to her 
people at Fort Orange ; as for me, I wish guides 
to the great river which flows between the lands 
of the Iroquois and the Algonquins. Tell the 
Serpents of the Iroquois that among the Algon- 
quins one only of their clan is alive, and he 
soon will visit them to be taught the secrets of 
the sacred wampum.” 

Yellow-haired Gretchen wept at parting with 
her young protector; but Uncoma did not dare 
unbend his dignity, and contented himself with 
ordering the Indians to take her safely to her 
people, or else fear the wrath of the Great Spirit. 
The Mohawks then separated into two parties : 
Gretchen, placed on a litter, was carried south- 
ward toward Fort Orange; while the guides of 
Uncoma took a northwest course to the St. 
Lawrence. 

The boy felt safe among his new friends, and 
so bade them take him direct to Canada. He 
feared to let them know the existence of the 
Algonquin war-party. 

In due season Gretchen reached the Dutch 
settlement, and told of the destruction of the 
trading-party and her own rescue by the med- 
icine-boy. 

For many years Uncoma, last of his line and 
chief medicine-man of the Algonquins, wisely 
guided his people; but even he could not 
prevent the gradual annihilation to which they 
were doomed. In the latter days, when the 
Algonquin name was almost forgotten, an aged 
Indian stalked among the huts of Montreal. 
The good priests looked upon old Uncoma 
with kindly eyes, for his was a voice that had 
always been heard for peace and mercy. 





FINGAL THE GIANT. 


By H.-L. V. 


N a wonderful cave in the 
4 northern sea 
“ | Lived a giant in days gone 
by. 
\ | He was rugged and rough 
as a Norway pine, 
And he had but a single 
eye, 
As big and as round as the 
J wheel of a cart; 
And I certainly think— 
‘don’t you?— 
That one was enough of 
such terrible eyes ; 
It was lucky he did n’t 
have two! 






1S name it was Fingal; and I have been 
told 
That if he but whispered, the roar 
Of his mumbling voice made all Ireland shake 
And echo from shore to shore. 
He dwelt in his cavern in great content 
With his giantess wife; and though 
He would pocket the cottagers’ cattle and 
sheep, 
He was gentle, as giants go. 





NE day he came home in despair and rage, 
And he spoke to his wife in fear: 
“The giant from Skye, in his seven-league 
boots, 

Is coming—is almost here! 

Alack and alas! and bad cess to the day! 
Be jabers! and what will I do? 

The giant from Skye is greater than I, 
And his voice is mightier, too. 


“ IS eye is as big as the wheel of a mill; 
y I ’m a babby beside him, says I! ” 
“Whisht, now, ye spalpeen,” said the 
giant’s wife; 
“We 'Il bother this giant from Skye! 
So wrap yourself up in your wolfskin warm, 
And kape yourself still on the floor ; 





And whativer is said and whativer is done, 


Mind you do nothing but snore.” 


E minded his wife, did the- giant bold, 
bf For he knew she had some wise plan. 
“Be quick, for I see him,” 
said; 
“He is coming as fast as he can!” 
He came; and he stood at the door of the 
cave ; 
He glared and he stared within ; 
He gnashed his teeth, and he rolled his eye, 
And he looked quite as ugly as sin. 


" S this the cavern where Fingal lives?” 
€ Roared the giant. ‘‘ Now, woman, 
say!” 

“Yes, Fingal lives here when he is at home; 
But Fingal is gone away.” 

“And well he may flee!” laughed the giant 

of Skye, 
In a voice that would make you quake. 
But the giantess crooned a cradle-song 

That made all Ireland shake. 


“ E fled because he feared my might !” 
y Laughed the giant in boastful glee. 
“Hush! hush wid ye, now,” said Fin- 
gal’s wife ; 
“The babby ’s asleep; can’t ye see?” 
The giant looked down on the bundle of skins 
That lay on the cavern floor, 
With hair like a mane, and knotted limbs, 
Like a tree fallen prone on the shore. 


“ «HO is that?” he said in his terrible 
voice, 


That would fill your soul with dread. 
“That ’s Fingal’s babby, ye bold gossoon,” 
The crafty giantess said. 
Then pallid with fear grew the giant from 
Skye. 
“Bad cess to my fortune!” said he. 
“If that be the babby of Fingal, bedad, 
How mighty must Fingal be! ” 


the giantess 
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E turned him about, did the giant bold ; HEY lived till they died, in serene con- 
y He stayed not to say good-by, tent, 
But he strode away in his seven-league With never a care nor a sigh, 
boots And they saw no more to the end of their days 
Quite rapidly back to Skye. Of the terrible giant of Skye. 

















And Fingal the giant arose and laughed And if you doubt if my tale be true,— 
As he never had laughed in his life. And doubt is a troublesome elf,— 
“What matter how simple a man may be, You have only to go to the Emerald Isle 


If he gets him a clever wife?” And visit the cave yourself! 


























(With apologies to Mr. Ernest Seton- Thompson.) 


THE LARK-SPUR. 4 


In their green nest upon the ground 


A flock of Lark-spurs may be found. WV 
They spread their tiny winglets blue 
And greet the sun and drink the dew, y 


And well content are they to rise >) 
A little way toward the CSA 
skies. - OE) 5 

y 
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THE FOX-GLOVE. 


When summer days come round again 
The cunning Fox-glove /eaves its den. 
It wears a mild and harmless mien, 
And never is its weapon seen; 

But yet to shoot it dearly loves — 

Its firearms must be in its gloves. 


( Tre Fox—Grove | 








THE DOG-WOOD. 


We love the happy Dog-wood days, 
When he who walks by shady ways 
Welcomes in every grove and park 
The gentle Dog-wood’s friendly bark ; 
It never bites; no sign is there 

To bid us of the Dog beware. 
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WILD FLOWERS I HAVE KNOWN. 717 
THE TIGER-LILY. 


Down in the sunny garden there 

The Tiger-lily has its lair; 

But well this flower has been trained — 
There is no need to keep it chained, 
And timid folk abroad may walk, 

Nor fear the Tiger-lily’s stalk. 
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THE HARE-BELL. Hh} 
i} 
Wild-flower hunters may espy Mb 
In sheltered nooks the Hare-bell shy. i 


Though other hares afield may roam, 
This species always stays at home, 
And we must seek within its dell 
The sweet, retiring Bunny-bell. 
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, & } THE DANDE-LION. 
NE; ‘ We soon shall see on hill and plain 
a rt The Dande-lion’s yellow mane. 
ne And though no warning roar we hear, . 
im «(CS We know the spring is very near, 
3 When Dande-lions, far and wide, 


Jennie Betts Hartswick. 


o; : Are rampant through the country-side. 
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THE UNWILLING STUDENT. 





By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 








“*T as hard to stay here in the house 
. And study all day long, 
When through the casement I can hear 
The throstle’s mating-song. 


“ How can I bend above a book 
With hand beneath my chin, 
When doors and windows, open wide, 
Let June’s sweet fragrance in? 
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THE UNWILLING STUDENT. 


“The master cons a musty page Thus mused a lonely little lad 
As solemn as can be, Of times agone, and oh, 
And well I know he sometimes casts To-day the lands are just as glad 
A sidelong glance at me. As in the long ago. 
“He seems so very old and stern,— As sweet the song and bloom — the smile 
So far away from joy,— As fair that nature yields; 
I would that I might ask him if Come, let us leave our books awhile 
He ever were a boy.” And ramble down the fields! 





THE DAISY SONG. 


By HERBERT DANE. 





TROLLING upon a summer day, I met the little folk at play, 

Intent upon their joyous games and merry lilting mazes, oh! 

They danced upon a meadow green, as fine as silk, as soft as sheen, 

And, in the whiles they sang between, they plucked the starry daisies, 
oh! 


“One I love, and two I love, and three I love, I say.” 
Kisses one, and kisses two, and kisses all the day; 
Father’s love, and mother’s love, wherever they may roam, 
Childhood’s happy, careless hours, the dear delights of home. 


“Four I love with all my heart, and five I cast away,” 
If he be not all I ask, then I will bid him nay; 

“Six he loves, and she loves, seven; eight they love as one.” 
(Is n’t that a dainty wooing ’neath a summer sun?) 








“Nine he comes, and ten he tarries.” Childish lips are dumb; 
Would n’t it be dreadful if the lover did n’t come! 

“?*Tev’n he courts, and twelve he marries!” Now the doubt is past; 
All around the daisy-heart, and so love wins at last. 


Still, ere I left, they sang again the old undying gay refrain, 
And laughter-loving voices rang the glad earth’s tuneful praises, oh! 

So may they come to youth’s estate, with hearts as fresh and joy as great, 
And meet at last the flow’ry fate appointed by the daisies, oh! 
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STEEDS. 


By C. F. HoLper. 





“Wuoa, chick! 
was saying. 

A stroller along a road in southern Cali- 
fornia heard the words, and wondered at 
such unusual terms for horses. The road 
led out of a little village into the country, 
and was lined with golden poppies, while 
here and there brown-backed violets peeped 
‘through the green grain that, dropped from 
some hay-wagon, was now springing up all 
along the wayside. 

The stroller was observing the flowers 
intently, so did not look around until “ Whoa, 
chick! Gently, bird!” came right over his 
shoulder, so near that he sprang to one side, 
turned quickly, and in much astonishment 
stood facing the queerest team ever seen by 
anybody anywhere. Standing so close to him 
that one of the steeds reached over to peck 
at a flower in his hat, were two fuzzy, gro- 
tesque birds of gigantic size, in fact the largest 
birds in the world, —ostriches,—harnessed side 
by side to a curious sulky-like vehicle that had 
three wheels like a tricycle. On the seat, hold- 
ing the reins, sat a young man with a pleasant 
smile on his face, which broadened into a laugh 
as he saw the evident surprise of the startled 
observer. 

“ They ’re a little kittenish and skittish yet,” 
he said, as one of the birds leaned over and 
pecked violently at the flower in the stranger's 
hat. “They can’t kick, but they will eat any- 
thing in sight. Whoa, chick! Whoa, bird! ”’—as 
the birds made a joint effort to reach the bearer 


Whoa, bird!” somebody 


of the flowers, who now, laughing, backed out 
of reach of the strange team. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the driver, touching 
the bird-horses with his whip as they made 
another convulsive effort, lunging heavily to 
ward the poppies. “They can’t bite you; 
see, they ’re muzzled.” And then the man 
with the flowers noticed the clever way in 
which the birds were harnessed. Around their 
necks was a strap, while another strap held 
their beaks together so they could not bite. 

“We have to muzzle them,” continued the 
communicative driver. “ They ’ll eat anything 
—from nails to oranges. Last week one bird 
swallowed a pipe—and lighted, at that; just 
snatched it out of a man’s hand. But that 
is n’t their steady diet; no. They live on 
alfalfa-grass and vegetables and ground shells 
and pebbles.” 

The birds were harnessed not unlike horses. 
Heavy leather collars fitted the lower part of 
their necks, forming breastplates that were at- 
tached to the end of the wagon-shaft and to 
éach other; leading backward were traces that 
passed beneath the wings. The reins were not 
attached to their heads, but to their backs. 

“They ‘re just broken in,” said the driver, 
“but they travel pretty well”; and he touched 
the birds with the short whip and spoke to 
them. They looked around with their great 
black eyes, and then, as though what he wanted 
had suddenly occurred to them, started, gradu- 
ally settling into a very moderate trot, turning 
easily and coming back up the road again. 
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“You see they are harnessed in to stay,” the 
ostrich-driver said as he stopped his team. 
“There are only two things they can do: 
stand in harness or go ahead. As a rule, they 


prefer to go. There ’s only one trouble—I 





can’t get any great speed out of them.” 

At the South Pasadena ostrich-farm, where 
one hundred birds of all sizes can be seen, from 
chicks to full-grown specimens, a boy rides one 
of the large birds bareback. At first the fea- 
thery steed protested, but gradually it became 
used to it, so that the young rider goes along 
with all the ease imaginable, and the picture on 
page 724 shows him quite master of his mount. 

“Curious thing, that neck,” continued the 
driver, leaving his seat and unmuzzling one of 
the birds. ‘“ Watch it.” 

Taking from his pocket an orange, he held 
it out. The bird eagerly seized and swallowed 
it, and the orange could be seen as a large 








lump passing all the way down the long neck 
—which was an extraordinary spectacle. 

A few minutes later the driver touched his 
strange team, and away they went to the 
stable, or corral, in the neighboring farm. 
VoL. XXVIII.—91. 





“Two FUZZY, GROTESQUE BIRDS HARNESSED TO A SULKY-LIKE VEHICLE THAT HAD THREE WHEELS LIKE A TRICYCLE P 
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Several years ago a gentleman hit upon the 
notion of taming fishes to draw him about a 
lake upon his country place. The water was 
stocked with large German carp that eagerly fol- 
lowed their owner around the edge; but they 
were rather too delicate to harness, although if 
enough had been attached they would probably 
have moved the boat gradually. A number of 
fishes were thought of, and finally the sturgeon 
was selected. Soon after two large fellows five 
or six feet long were secured and safely placed 
in the large pond, that was fed from the Hud- 
son River. 

At first terrible 
commotion. ‘The water became muddy and was 


in a constant turmoil. 


the new-comers created a 


Some lazy goldfishes 
that had always lived a quiet life in that pond 
were greatly terrified. 

The sturgeons coursed about the sides of 
the lake, and it was several days before they 


became contented and swam leisurely around. 
After they had been in confinement for three 
weeks and were thoroughly at home, the 
training was begun. A sort 
made of canvas to fit over their rough heads, 


of harness was 
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with two traces lead- 
ing behind. The 
bridle was a similar 
loop of canvas that 
fitted over the head, 
and to it the reins 
were attached. 

A boat was floated 
over a sleeping fish, 
then a man leaned 
carefully over and 
dropped the loops 
directly in front of 
the fish and over its head. 
started forward and so made sure its capture, 
though there was a fierce struggle before it 
submitted to wear the harness. 

When finally under control, it was secured 
with a harness that resembled a shawl-strap, 
made of two bands of canvas fastened together, 
one encircling the fish in front of the pectoral 
fins, the other two feet behind it. Rising from 
the connecting-bands was a loop into which 
was fastened the single trace, to which, again, 
was attached the rope of a light boat. Fora 
rein a loop was fitted around the very long nose 
of the sturgeon. 

It was only after a long struggle that the har- 
ness was placed upon the sea-horse, and then it 
started off so rapidly that the old gardener, who 
was acting as hostler, was fairly hauled into the 
muddy water, and away went the sturgeon, 
rushing around the lake in mad terror, finally 
turning back down, as if dead. But this was 
only a trick, as it soon revived, and was again 
secured. The traces were then fastened to a 
light raft, and, to the delight of the experi- 
menter, off the fish started, carrying the raft 
about the pond at a very lively rate of speed. 

This practice was kept up for a number of 
days, until the sturgeon was so thoroughly 
tamed that it moved slowly along without at- 
Its mate was now 


A SAILOR RIDING 


UPON 


The sturgeon 


tempting to run away. 
taken in hand, and after a similar schooling 
was completely subdued, and then fastened to 
the other. A light boat in imitation of a swan 
now replaced the raft, and in it the owner, who 
was a portly old gentleman, one day took his 
seat and the reins, and was soon speeding 
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around the pond 
after two steeds th 
were, certainly, th. 
strangest that evcr 
were trained. 

For some time thie 


sturgeons were us 
in this way, finally 
dying, I belie, 
from some poison 
that destroyed all 
the inhabitants of 
the fish-pond. 

Sr. NicHoLas readers have been told of the 
great shark that I once kept in a tide-water 
aquarium on the Florida reef.* Another shark, 
not quite so large, was used by myself and 


THE GREAT SUNFISH. 


some young companions in a singular way. 
The first shark was a so-called ‘ man-eater,” 
an enormous creature so far as bulk was con- 
cerned, and one that had towed the fishermen’s 
boat a long distance before it was overcome. 
The second was the kind called a “ nurse,” 
dark brown in color, large and prone to lie on 
the bottom of the sea as if asleep. 

With no little difficulty we caught the nurse, 
towed it to the aquarium, which was an inclosed 
moat half a mile long, fifty feet wide, and from 
six to eight feet deep. It required a dozen or 
more men to haul the fish, which was eleven 
feet in length, over the little tide-gate. Just 
before it was released a rope bridle was passed 
over it—a loop that fitted over the head and 
was tightened just behind the fins, so that it 
remained in place, a perfect saddle-girth. To 
this a rope about ten feet long was attached, 
and in turn made fast to a float. “All this was 
prepared in advance, and it did not require 
much time to attach it, though the plunges of 
the shark knocked several men from their feet. 
Finally all was ready, and the shark was rolled 
over into the moat, where it went dashing away, 
the telltale float following at the surface. 

For some time we had been engaged in 
building a boat which was to be the carriage 
of this steed. The masons had given us the 
frame of a great brick arch upon which they were 
working. This resembled a scow with square 
ends. It was a perfect skiff, except that the 


* Sr. NicHoLAs for October, 1889, page 927. 
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planks were an inch apart; but we filled these 
crevices and calked it with oakum. The day 
before the shark was caught, the boat was 
launched and tested, and it was found that it 
would hold three boys, two on a lower seat and 
one on the box-seat of the coach. The “shark 
ride” was looked forward to with the greatest 
interest. 

Finally the day arrived, and very early, while 
the great tropical sun was creeping up through 
the vermilion clouds, we made our way around 
the wall and to our marine carriage. Being the 
originator of the scheme, the privilege of the 
box-seat was awarded to me. Literally, this 
seat was a box—a discarded cracker-box. My 
two companions sat upon a board in the stern 
to balance the skiff. We were soon in place, 
and sitting on the box, I carefully paddled 
the little craft out from the tide-gate, and be- 
gan the search for our steed. I paddled down 
one side of the great wall, keeping perfectly 
quiet, as every quick movement threatened us 
with a capsize. 

Presently we saw the float lying motionless 
on the water near the wall. The shark was 
undoubtedly asleep, little suspecting the rude 
awakening that was in store for him. I now 
handed the paddle to one of the boys be- 
hind me, and took in hand our painter. The 
latter is the rope fastened to the boat, and it 
was now my business to secure this to the float 
and to arouse the shark. 

One of my companions paddled gently, and 
the flat-bottomed boat slowly drifted 
Leaning forward, I picked up the float, and 
quickly ran the painter through a hole that 
had been left in the float for the purpose, and 
fastened it with a bowline knot in a very 
seamanlike manner. When this was done, I 
hauled in the slack and gently pulled the rein, 
while one of the boys “clucked” at the shark, 
and the other said ‘“‘Gedap!” No response. 
Then I gave another jerk at the line, and the 
shark woke up. 

I have often read of boys who awake at sun- 
rise and bound out of bed with a single leap, 
and have always thought that such sudden 
awakening could be true only in books. But 
that was exactly how this shark woke. It fairly 
leaped out of a sound sleep, and jerked the 


on, 
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skiff ahead so violently that the box-seat upset 
and I fell backward upon my companions. 
This upset was certainly not a dignified begin- 
ning, and I heard a roar of laughter from some 
fun-loving lookers-on. 

The shark, now feeling the rope, dashed along 
at a rapid pace, making it extremely difficult 
for us to retain our places; but my companions 


aided me. Carefully raising me, they righted 
the box. I secured the painter and held the 


single rein in triumph. It was a signal success. 
We had harnessed the shark, and were moving 
at a rate that was wildly exciting. The speed 
was so great that the boat was pulled almost 
bow under, and a wave of foam preceded us. 
The boys held on tightly, but occasionally 
raised one hand and waved their hats and 
cheered when a head appeared at a _ port- 
hole of the fort. 

In the excitement of our start we had failed 
to notice that we were headed for the tide-gate, 
and that a turn must soon be made. And here 
let me say, for the benefit of any St. NICHOLAS 
readers who may desire to drive a shark in 
harness, that they must never fasten the rein or 
trace or line to the boat if it is a small one. 
Tie it to an oar or to some float that can be 
cast off if occasion requires. Neglect of this 
rule was the cause of our downfall. The shark 
rapidly drew near the tide-fence where it must 
turn, and, at the rate of speed we were travel- 
ing, to turn without an accident was impos- 
sible. We saw this fact all at once, and then 
some one cried, “ Cast off the rope!” 

This was easier to say than to do, and I 
pulled until my arms ached, but could not gain 
any slack from the shark; then I passed the 
rope astern, and our six arms pulled with all 
their strength. 

How this might have resulted is a question ; 
but at that moment our “fiery” and certainly 
“untamed ” steed sighted the dam, and turned 
like a jack-rabbit, whirling so suddenly that I 
seemed to fly off into the air with the box-seat. 
My companions, who had been holding to the 
rail with grim determination, fared a little better, 
and almost survived the turn. But as the shark 
started ahead on the return journey, it jerked 
the craft so violently that it seemed to shoot 
into the air, and as I was swimming with the 
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box-seat, I saw the bare 
legs of the other two 
boys for one fleeting 
moment in the air, and 
then they were swal- 
lowed up, the kindly 
waves shutting out the 
derisive laughter of the 
observers. We _ soon 
swam to the tide-gate, 
and climbed upon the 
sea-wall, Then we ran 
along to see the shark 
towing our coach. It 
now skimmed along the 
surface this way and 
that, but without up- 
setting, illustrating that, 
despite our accident, shark-driving might be a 
success if the matter was properly managed. 

Years ago, when Barnum, the great showman, 
was in his prime, he kept a white whale in a 
large tank. This animal became so docile that 
it readily submitted to the harnessing process. 
From the harness traces extended backward, 
and were fastened to a boat. Children—two 
or three at a time—sat in this boat, and were 
towed about the tank behind this strange steed. 
The whale would occasionally come to the sur- 
face to blow, raising its small eyes out of water 
and gazing at the boat and its occupants in 
probable amazement ; but it never attempted to 
“run away” or leap out of water, as whales 
sometimes do, being really one of the most 
docile of all the strange steeds about which it 
has been my good fortune to know. 

Not a few of the old whalers can relate 
marvelous and true stories of rides taken en- 
tirely against their will, large whales often 
towing their boats for many miles at frightful 
speed. On one occasion a whale was struck 
in the North Pacific, and immediately dived— 
“sounding,” the whalers call it—directly to the 
bottom. The line whizzed out so rapidly that 
it smoked from the rubbing; but suddenly it 
stopped running, and there was a threatening 

“She ’s coming up!”’ cried one of the 
The oarsman shouted, “‘ Sternall!”’ But 
The maddened whale came 


*“‘a BOY RIDES ONE OF 


” 


silence. 
men. 
it was too late. 


up like a shot, and sent the boat, crew, and 
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oars flying twelve or 
fifteen feet into the ai 
In coming down or 
of the men fell upon 
the whale’s back as it 
started away, rushing 
along at the surface of 
the The har- 
poon was still sticking 


5S 


water. 


in the animal, and, seiz- 
ing it, the man held on 
for several moments, 
and was carried along 
bareback; but the big 
waves created by this 
method of 
were too heavy, so he 
was soon washed off, 
and was picked up by another boat from the 
ship, the crew of which had been astonished 
spectators of the strange performance. 

In certain South American rivers and their 
tributaries is found an enormous fish called 
the Studis. It often exceeds twelve feet in 
length, and is one of the heaviest fishes known, 
even the scales being seemingly carved bone. 
Though large and powerful, it is extremely 
sluggish and fond of lying in shoal water, 
and on this account can be hunted by the na- 
tives, who shoot it with the bow and arrow, or 
spear it with an iron-tipped bamboo rod. 

Once a native in the bow of a boat raised 
his spear and struck it violently into the head 
of one of these great fishes. The fish, probably 
asleep, feeling the spear, dashed fairly out of 
water with a tremendous leap, producing a 
The spearsman was lifted 

Before he was aware what 


traveling 
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ludicrous result. 
clear of the boat. 
had happened, he found himself astride the 
monster’s back and flying away through the 
water. The fish could not dive, as the water 
was too shoal, so it rushed away, followed by 
a cloud of flying foam that almost buried the 
rider. The man convulsively clung to his 
spear, leaning back to avoid the waves, and pre- 
senting a laughable spectacle to his comrades. 
The race, however, was short. The fish made 
for deep water, and dived, forcing its rider 
to relinquish his hold so as not to be carried 
under, and to swim toward the following boat. 
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The porpoise could easily be trained to tow 
a boat, and probably a number of the larger 
marine fishes would yield to patient treat- 
ment. Swans have been harnessed to boats; 
and the great albatross has been known to save 
the lives of persons falling overboard at sea; 
the swimmer happening to grasp its dangling 
webbed feet has been supported on top of the 
water till rescue came. 

An adventurous planter in Florida some 
years ago attempted the education of an alli- 
gator. This proved, however, impossible. 

When the alligator had reached the length 
of twelve or fifteen feet, the idea of training 
him occurred to the owner, and was immedi- 
ately tried. Long ago the alligator had been 
a household pet, but had outgrown this condi- 
tion, and lived near the boat-house among the 
reeds and rushes, occasionally crawling up to- 
ward the house for food. 

For some distance offshore there extended a 
shallow flat, and getting into a flat-bottomed 
boat one day, the planter, with a colored boy 
carrying several fish, shoved off, followed by 
the harmless reptile. A rude harness had been 
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made, and was easily slipped over its head. 
Then, instead of giving the fish to the alligator, 
the colored boy struck the waiting animal over 
the back with the oar. For a moment the 
reptile seemed paralyzed with astonishment ; 
then, suddenly feeling the extent of the wrong, 
it rushed off in a floundering manner. The 
darky was clinging to the reins and shouting 
with glee, while the planter picked himself up 
from the bottom of the boat, where he had been 
thrown at the first start of the strange “ horse.” 

Contrary to their wishes, the alligator did not 
move out toward the open flat, but, turning 
quickly toward shore, it rushed in, and, with a 
few strong lashes of its tail, landed on a mud 
bank, the skiff grounding with a shock that 
again threw the planter over. Jerking the 
reins from the driver, the alligator scrambled 
over the bank, leaving the voyagers hard and 
fast. Thereafter the alligator was allowed to 
remain quiet in its muddy home. 

Among land animals, the deer is harnessed in 
some countries, while the reindeer, yak, Cape 
buffalo, and camel are of great use to the 
people of the countries in which they live. 





BABY STUART.* 





By JANE MARSH PARKER. 


Ir Baby Stuart, whose picture is so well 
known to most of you, could tell his own story 
as he looks down from many a school-room 
wall, perhaps this is what he would say: 

“My father was King Charles I. of Eng- 
land. He was beheaded when I was sixteen 
years old. That was a long time ago—more 
than two hundred and fifty years. One hun- 
dred years before that my great-grandmother, 
Mary Queen of Scots, was beheaded. So you 
see that to be a prince of the blood, as I was, 
was not the happiest thing in the world. After 
my father had been put to death, Oliver Crom- 
well, who had no royal blood in his veins, was 


* See note, page 766. 


made ruler of England; but it was not long 
before England decided to have a king again— 
to call back the Stuarts; and so my eldest bro- 
ther was crowned Charles II. As Duke of 
York and Albany, and the next heir to the 
throne, I was as important a personage as could 
be seen at court; and I held high positions in 
the army. ‘This picture was painted when I 
was about two years old, by a famous Dutch 
artist named Vandyke, whom my father, the 
king, kept busy painting his portraits and those 
of my mother, the queen, and of my brothers 
and sisters as well. It is one of a group known 


as the ‘Children of Charles I.’ That is my 
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brother, Prince Charlie, with his hand on the 
dog’s head. My sister the Princess Mary 
stands between us. She was afterward married 
to the Prince of Orange of Holland, and it was 
Wil- 
that 


their 
liam 


son, 
ITl., 
married my 
daughter Mary 
—they are the 
‘William and 
Mary’ that ‘to- 
gether came on, 
after my reign in 
the rhyme you 
recite about the 
kings and queens 
of England. Af- 
ter William and 
Mary, Anne, my 
youngest daugh- 
ter, succeeded 
to the throne— 
‘Good Queen 
Anne,’ as_ she 
was Called. 

“T reigned — 
well, only some 
three years. I 
was past fifty 
when I ascended 
the throne, and, 
as perhaps you 
know, the most 
of my subjects 
did not like me 
overmuch, and 
I was glad to 
escape from London with my life, and run 
away to France, where my uncle, Louis XIII., 
was king. He gave me a palace to live in for 
the rest of my days. In history I am called 
James II., the last Roman Catholic King of 
England. 

‘‘When I was in the prime of life, my royal 
brother, the king, gave me, as a reward for 
some hard fighting I had done for him against 
Holland, a great domain, millions of acres, 
over the sea 1n that strange New World neither 
of us had ever seen nor cared to visit. The king 
gave me two tracts, or patents, as they were 
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called; and one of them included ‘all-the 1: 
from the west side of the Connecticut Ri 
to the east side of the Delaware,’—a grant 
what in truth belonged to the Dutch, who h 
a settlement 
the mouth of the 
Hudson Ri 
called New An 
sterdam, and far- 
ther up the Hu 
son a_ thrivin; 
trading-post, Fort 
Orange. New 
Amsterdam we 
decided (the king 
and I) should be 
called New York, 
in honor of my 
Royal Highness, 
and Fort Orange 
we two renamed 
Albany. I was 
Duke of York 
and Albany, you 
know, and in 
those days it was 
by some thought 
that kings had the 
right to take any- 
thing they want- 
ed, and do with 
it as they pleased. 
So you see, that 
your Baby Stuart 
has two great 
monuments in 
Empire 
State—the cities of New York and Albany. 
These names, York and Albany, are pretty well 
sprinkled over the United States, each a me- 
morial of your Baby Stuart. 

“ And one thing more should interest 
ularly the children descended from the soldiers 
of that Revolution of which you are all so 
proud. I had a great deal to do with the 
starting of what became, in less than a hundred 
years, your War of the Revolution. I was the 
first colonial proprietor that provoked an open 
revolt against England. In that part of my 
domain known as ‘the places upon the Dela- 
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your 


partic- 
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ware,’ a Scandinavian called Long Fin stirred 
up the people against my tyranny, as he called 
it—-my unjust, cruel laws; and there was a 
But it was soon put 


considerable uprising. 
down; Long Fin was whipped, branded with 


the letter R, and sold into slavery — the begin- 
ning, you see, of ’76, which had another ending. 
“Had things been different from what they 
were some two hundred and fifty years ago, 
my son, James Francis Edward Stuart, would 
have had a place in the list of England’s kings, 
and would not now be known as the ‘ Pre- 
tender’; and my grandson, Charles Edward 
Stuart, would not be called the ‘ Young Pre- 
tender, but Charles III. of England. But after 
my flight and the calling of William of Orange 
to the throne, another line of royal descent 
from my grandfather, James I., was fixed upon 
and accepted by the Parliament of England; and 
that is why King Edward VII. is king, though 
not a direct descendant of your Baby Stuart. 


a5 
ene! 


“Thanks to Anthony Vandyke, I have an 
enduring throne in the hearts of a multitude of 
world over—am crowned with 
They look up from their books, 


children the 
their 
and find help in my sweet baby face to be good, 
I am never the proud, 


love. 


and strong, and pure. 
stern Duke of York to them, nor the runaway 
James II., but always Jamie, ‘who 
tossed his ball so high, so high,’ in the 
of Hampton Court, and who used to go sail- 
ing in the king’s barge up and down the 
Thames, and who loved his royal father dearly, 


Prince 


gardens 


even if many of the people of England did 
not.” 

Yes, I think this is about what our Baby 
Stuart would say. Let us remember, when we 
look at our favorite print, that if James Stuart 
was not the best of kings, he was ever a lov- 
ing father, and that separation from his children 
the bitterest sorrow of his 


in his exile was 


broken heart. 
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AT a city hotel, an enormous giraffe 
Arrived from the East; 
And this curious beast 

Wore a long, linen duster, and carried a staff. 
His wit and his chaff 
Made every one laugh, 

This epigrammatic, grammatic giraffe ! 


He saw all the sights with exuberant glee! 
He gazed and he stared, 
And then he declared: 
“1 ’ll spend a few days by the shore of the sea ; 
’T is delightful to me 
Quite idle to be 
By the roaring, uproarious, roarious sea!” 
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But when on his way he cried suddenly: 
“Stop ! 
My collars are soiled ; 
Indeed, they ’re quite spoiled. 
And although I am neither a dandy nor fop, 
I think I will pop 
Into this little shop, 
This neat, little habery-dashery shop! ” 


Then he spoke to the shopman somewhat on 
this wise: 
“ Your stock I admire, 
And I think I require 
A dozen new collars and twelve pretty ties, 
Not all of a size; 
And I ’m sure I would prize 
Some rather diversified, versified ties!” 





With the shopkeeper’s aid he selected a lot 
Of collars that rolled, 
Or bent in a fold, 
Some low and some high. And the ties 
that he got 
Were scarf, string, and knot, 
With a stripe or a spot, 
A most satisfactory, factory lot. 


VoL. XXVIII.—92. 
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He carefully fastened them all round his neck; 
In the mirror he spied 
His reflection with pride, 
For giraffes love most dearly their throats to bedeck ; 
He cared not a speck 
For the size of his check, 
If he clothed his remarkable, markable neck. 


Said the shopman: “ Dear sir, if I may be so bold, 
By the shore of the sea, 
Where so soon you will be, 
The weather is frequently freezingly cold; 
And many, I ’m told, 
Down there you behold 
With their necks in these comforting comforters rolled.” 


This suggestion delighted the worthy giraffe. 
Of the comforters brought 
A dozen he bought, 
And tied them all on. Then he picked up his staff— 
And I ’m sure you will laugh 
At this queer photograph 
Of the aristocratic, tocratic giraffe. 
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WORDS AND THEIR HISTORY. 


By R. W. McALPINE. 





In the lives of words, as in the lives of men, 
time brings about many changes. Words 
change in form, in stature, and in color; they 
lose the traits of their ancestors ; and yet some- 
times and somehow they retain just enough of 
the original to hint at their beginning, and to 
suggest to the curious gleaner in the field of 
thought that though there may be a wide gap 
between the past and the present of a word, the 
gap may by patient effort be so narrowed as to 
be bridged over, and the differences between 
the word that zs and the word that was fully 
accounted for. 

Now that we have taken breath, let ’s close 
up some of the gaps that I spoke of just now. 
Peculiar is a good word to start with. 

What connection is there between this and 
a flock of sheep or a herd of cattle? /ecus is 
the Latin for herd or flock. /ecu/ium meant 
the property owned by a son ora slave with 
the consent of the father or master. It was 
also the name given to property held by the 
wife as her own. The bulk of this property 
was herds of cattle. In time the word was 
applied to any property belonging especially to 
one person. It was peculiar to himself, and to 
deprive him dishonestly of this fecudiar prop- 
erty or any part of it to-day is to feculate. 

Fecus hands down to us another word which 
records an interesting bit of history. /cunia 
was in primitive times the wealth of a man in 
cattle. As civilization advanced men required 
other things to render life livable, and pecunia 
became the word for all kinds of property. 
When money became the medium of exchange, 
pecuniary came to have reference to money and 
money value only. The following, from Car- 
lyle’s queer book “ Sartor Resartus,” is a quaint 
word-picture of the growth of the little infant 
word Pecunia out of its swaddling-clothes into 
its roundabout jacket and swallowtail coat: 


A simple custom it was in the old-world Grazier— 
sick of lugging his slow ox about the country till he got 
it bartered for corn or oil—to take a piece of leather, 
and thereon scratch or stamp the mere Figure of an Ox 
(or Pecus), put it in his pocket, and call it Pecunia, 
Money. Yet hereby did Barter grow Sale, the leather 
Money is now Golden or Paper, and all miracles have 
been out-miracled ; for there are Rothschilds and English 
National Debts ; and whoso hath Sixpence is Sovereign 
(to the length of sixpence) over all men; commands 
Cooks to feed him, philosophers to teach him, Kings to 
mount guard over him—to the length of sixpence. 


That the ownership of herds and flocks did 
not cease to be of importance to the Romans 
after they began to colonize in foreign lands is 
proved by the Norman French cafa/ (cattle), 
whence the English chatéels, a word represent- 
ing our movable property. This brings to mind 
the fact that as peculate is from fpecus, a herd 
of tame animals, so sfoi/, which we sometimes 
call plunder or booty, is from sfo/ium, the skin 
stripped from the back of a wild animal. Be- 
fore the Romans, as well as other peoples, had 
weavers and tailors, they would deprive the 
bear and the wolf of their hides, convert them 
into coats and breeches, and carry them off as 
spoils of the chase. After a while anything 
taken from an enemy by force was called sfoi/. 

The words of our language that owe their 
origin to the names of animals are very numer- 
ous; but glance at this short list, and add to it 
at your leisure : chiva/ry (French, cheva/, horse) ; 
equestrian (Latin, eguus, horse); cynit, cynosure 
(Greek, Auon, dog) ; fiddle (Latin, vitulus, calf) ; 
capricious, capricorn, caper (Latin, caper, goat) ; 
dandelion, jackanapes, shepherd, coxcomb, hare- 
lip, cowlick, sheepish, aquiline. 

While it is easy to connect the equestrian 
with horse, the shepherd with sheep, and the 
cynic with an ill-natured dog, it is somewhat 
of a strain to establish a relationship between 
veal and fiddle ; but vitulus is Latin for veal, 
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and in Middle Latin vituda is the word that 
gave the Italians the vio/a, or violin, and to us 
both violin and fiddle. Diez, the lexicographer, 
derives vituda from vitudari, to sacrifice a calf, 
then to be joyous or merry. So we have vea/, 
vellum, and fiddle,—three words seemingly as 
unrelated as cabbage and dicycle,—all from the 
one source. The conjectural etymologist de- 
rives fiddle from the Latin fides, fidiculus, which 
is simply ridiculous, for the fiddle was not known 
to the Romans. The /dicuda was a stringed 
instrument, to be sure, but it had no bow. 

Here are three words that seem to have 
strayed to us by devious ways. They are not 
related; and yet, for a reason which will be 
plain to you, I class them together. They are 
canopy, canvas, and bunting. A canopy is what 
you may calla cloth roof. In modern Greek it 
is konopeion, a net or curtain. Konops is not a 
net but a gnat, a disagreeable littie pest that is 
at home all along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. The original canopy was a net to keep 
the gnats from annoying those who slept. Can- 
vas is the Italian cannevo. canapa, hemp. In 
French canevas is our canvas, a coarse cloth, 
something that might be described by Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson’s definition of nefwork—“‘a thing 
decussated and reticulated, with equal inter- 
stices between the intersections ’’—that is, with 
openings between the threads. So much for 
the noun. When we canvass a matter, we sub- 
ject it to a sifting, like meal through canvas, as 
it were; and the verb sé/f is used in like man- 
ner to indicate a thorough examination by shak- 
ing and cleansing. In some parts of England 
—Somerset, for instance—/o dunt is to sift, to 
bolt meal; and dunting is the coarse bolting- 
cloth used for sifting flour in the mill. In our 
country dunting is known as the material of 
which our flags are made, and the word also 
means the flags themselves. 

Many of our common words are but forms of 
proper names. The “vam road bears as its title 
the second syllable of Outram, the name of the 
man who invented and introduced it; the mon- 
key-wrench is said to perpetuate the name of its 
inventor, Charles Moncky, a German, who sold 
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his patent for two thousand dollars, with which 
he bought himself a house. 

Boycott, originally a proper name, came into 
common use about 1875 to signify a method of 
injuring the business or social prospects of a per- 
son. The word and the custom of shunning a 
boycotted victim arose in Ireland ; but boycott- 
ing soon became so general that it was recog- 
nized in all so-called enlightened countries. 
The agent of a large landed estate in Conne- 
mara was a Captain Boycott, who was so un- 
popular with the tenants that they begged for 
his removal. As Lord Earne, the landowner, 
refused to remove him, the tenants sought re- 
dress by refusing to work for the agent or to 
allow others to do so. Tradesmen would not 
deal with him, his own servants deserted him, 
and many of his friends gave him the cold 
shoulder. Finding that he was in danger of star- 
vation, a number of Ulster men came to his 
relief, harvested his crops while under the pro- 
tection of armed troops, and enabled him, for a 
time, at least, to escape absolute ruin. Many 
men have been boycotted since Captain Boy- 
cott’s unhappy experience introduced the new 
word, and deycott, the world over, is recognized 
as a term for which there is no exact synonym. 

A macadamized road is one that is paved with 
broken stone hardened into a solid mass by the 
weight of heavy wagons. Late in the last cen- 
tury John Loudon Macadam, a surveyor, of 
County Down, Ireland, proposed that the high- 
ways should be built according to a method he 
had invented; and after having been much 
ridiculed by his fellow-countrymen, who had 
very little faith in new things, he satisfied the 
road-builders that his invention was a good one. 
The government gave him ten thousand pounds 
as a reward, and offered him a title of nobility. 
The money he accepted, but he modestly de- 
clined the title, and went on building roads. 
It was not long before all the great highways in 
Great Britain were macadamized ; and to-day the 
inventor’s name is a household word everywhere. 

The trousers men wear we once called fan- 
taloons. The word, now too commonly cor- 
rupted into pants,* is derived from St. Panta- 


* Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes thus cleverly condemns the objectionable word and a fit companion : 


‘* Pants—a word in certain documents 
Intended not for gentlemen, but genés.”’ 
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leone, the patron saint of the Venetians, very 
many of whom received Pantaleone as their 
Christian name; and it was in time given to 
long trousers coming to the ankle. 

The common hackney-coach of Paris is called 
the facre. This comes from the fact that when 
it was introduced it was kept waiting for pas- 
sengers in front of a hotel which bore the name 
and the image of the Scottish saint Fiacre. The 
hansom, which is one of the most unhandsome 
vehicles on wheels, bears the name of its inven- 
tor. 

Tawdry, meaning a coarse imitation of what 
is delicate and artistic, is but a rough form of 
St. Audrey (Etheldreda, or Aéthelthryth), whose 
name was given to an English fair where cheap 
laces, jewelry, and other tinsel splendors were 
peddled out to boorish buyers. 

Dunce is a word whose pedigree opens to 
us an interesting page in the intellectual history 
of Europe. The great teachers of the various 
forms of theology were once known as school- 
men, and to them we owe the introduction of 
many words we find useful to-day, as vea/, en- 
tity, nonentity, eguivocation, virtual, One of these 
schoolmen—the greatest teacher of them all 
—was Duns Scotus, familiarly called Duns. 
When anadherent of his school would strengthen 
his argument he would seek aid from Duns, 
while those of the new way of thinking would 
ridicule him by calling him a Dunsman or a 
Duns. Although the great teacher was so 
much a master as to have gained the title of 
“Subtle Doctor,” his name, so often used in 
contempt, became a nickname of scorn, and 
at last a Duns was looked upon as a fool, and 
the word dunce has come down to us to signify 
one too stupid to learn. 

Our books of maps are known by the name 
Atlas. Atlas was a demigod of the ancients 
who upheld the world on his broad shoulders. 
In the first edition of Mercator’s great work on 
geography Atlas is thus represented on the title- 
page; and while we do not copy the picture, 
or any longer believe in what it depicts, we 
cling to the strong man’s name, and use it in 
and out of school every day, although one half 
of us have n’t a hint as to why we apply it as 
we do. 

Bureau is a word that plays many parts. 
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Burrus is the Latin for a coarse cloth of a 
bright red color. In the old French it became 
buire, brown, and dureau was the name of the 
cloth. This cloth, a sort of drugget, was used 
to cover a table or desk,—to carpet it, as Cot- 
grave has it,—and in course of time the desk 
or table itself was called dureau. We next find 
the word applied to the place where the desk 
or table was used, then to a department of pub- 
lic business requiring a number of clerks using 
pen and pencil. Then it came to mean the 
body of officials under a chief in that depart- 
ment, following the use of doard, which was 
first a plank, then a table made of planks, then 
a body of officials who sat at that board to 
transact business. Bureau also means a chest 
of drawers for use in the dressing-room. The 
word durro, a Spanish-American term applied 
to a stout, stocky horse of great endurance and 
much self-will, is undoubtedly from the root 
that gives us dureau. The durro was of the 
dark-brown color whose name descended from 
the Latin durrus that gave us bureau, and was 
named for his color, as the donkey got his from 
the color known as dun, which was the prevail- 
ing tint of the earlier members of the donkey 
family. The syllable 4ey in this word is simply 
a diminutive. Dun was perhaps the little 
animal’s name, and when affection or ridicule 
prompted the addition of a syllable, donkey 
(often pronounced dun-key) stood forth simply 
as little Dun. 

The Italian word dizocco, now used in the 
sense of rustic, rude, unpolished, clownish, has 
arisen in the same way. Jizo, primarily a 
coarse brown cloth, was used to signify gray. 
In Dutch ? granauw means the populace, be- 
cause of the common gray clothing worn by 
the workingmen. During our Civil War the 
word grayback was applied by Union soldiers 
to the Confederate soldiers. 

Clever is a low-born word that has worked 
its way up into good society, though meaning 
one thing in English dialects, another in 
America, and still another in classic English. 
Sir Thomas Browne noted it two centuries ago 
as “provincial,” and Ray as “dialectic,” while 
Barlow in his dictionary (1772) warns us that 
it should never be found in books, and Johnson 
protests against it as a low word scarcely ever 
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used but in burlesque or conversation. It is an 
interesting suggestion that c/ever is a corruption 
of deliver in the sense of nimble or active. It 
is certainly noticeable that one word comes 
forward exactly as the other disappears. 

When we speak of signing a letter, a note, a 
deed, or any other document, we recall the 
days of the past when even kings and lords 
were ignorant of books, and knew nothing of 
King Cadmus his alphabet. Writing was then 
an art looked upon by the lofty as too low for 
them ; and the knowledge of it was largely con- 
fined to those who made their living by it. 
When it was necessary for a great man to sub- 
scribe to a writing, his name was written by a 
clerk, and he himself made over it the “sign” 
of the cross. This was his mark, just as it is 
now with certain few of the “sovereigns” of 
our own land. 

A legend, nowadays, is a tale that is not pre- 
sented as true, although historic in form. In 
the olden time it was quite otherwise. Legends 
were the annual commemorations of the faith 
and patience of the martyrs—stories worthy to 
be read (Latin go, I read). 

Penny is a word easily traced to its source, 
and as easily understood, except when it is used 
to designate the size of nails. We say sixpenny, 
tenpenny, twelvepenny nails; yet the penny has 
nothing at all to do with the nails, except to 
help buy them. From time immemorial nails 
have been made to weigh so many pounds to 
the thousand. When a thousand nails weigh 
six pounds, they are sixpenny nails, when ten 
pounds, tenpenny, etc. Originally the call was 
for the 6-pound, 10-pound, or 12-pound variety ; 
but then, as now, the average Englishman 
called pound fwz, and nails were to him sixpun, 
tenpun, twelvepun. The abbreviation pun in 
some way was translated to mean Jenny, and so 
it will stand till nails are used no more. 

A word that has troubled many etymologists 
is tumbler, a drinking-glass. The word is to- 
day a misnomer, because all our tumblers have 
something to stand on, whereas when the silver 
or gold tumbler was in evidence upon the fes- 
tive board, it was a drinking-vessel with a 
pointed or convex base, and could not be set 
down “right side up” without upsetting. In 
other words, it tumbled ; and if liquor were left 


in it, it would spill. The name was also ap. 
plied to small silver bowls that would regain an 
upright position however they might be placed. 
In Swedish ‘uméare is a round drinking-cup. 
In Anglo-Saxon ‘fumdbar is to romp, to dance, 
to tumble. The latter word gives us our /om- 
boy. 

The word dude began to mingle in the speech 
of the people of this country about the year 
1873, but did not make its appearance in print 
until 1876, when it boldly met the public gaze in 
the February number of “ Putnam’s Magazine.” 
The origin of the word has been a question 
ever since it asserted itself in every-day speech, 
and its claim to represent a human nonentity 
in raiment befitting either fool or fashion-plate 
has never yet received the stamp of authority. 
The word is undoubtedly from the Scotch dud. 
dies (clothes), which crossed into England to 
become duds or dudes; and the first dude was 
what Shakspere calls “a clothes-wearing man.” 
In Queen Anne’s time he was known as a mac- 
aroni, one of the curiosities whom Addison de- 
scribed as “those circumforaneous wits whom 
every nation calls by the name of that dish 
which it loves best. In Holland they are 
termed pickled herrings, in France jean potages, 
in Italian macaronies, and in Great Britain 
jack puddings.” In a play by Terence, the 
Latin dramatist, occur these lines: 


Ita visus est 
Dudum quia varia veste exornatus fuit, 


which has thus been put in English: 


He seemed a dude, because he was arrayed in a jacket 
of many colors. 


This bears out the claim that dude is from 
the Scotch word duddies, clothes; and reminds 
me that the paragraph referred to above as hav- 
ing appeared in “ Putnam’s Magazine,” Feb- 
ruary, 1876, is in these words: 


Think of her? I think she is dressed like a dud; 
can’t say how she ’d look in the costume of the pres- 
ent century. 


So dude was once of the common gender; or, 
rather, there was a dud as well as a dude; 
whereas in our day the dude is of one kind 
only, and whether in social converse or in com- 
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position is not seldom represented by the neuter who may feel inclined to yield to the tempta- 
tion, I suggest the following as good to begin 


pronoun #7. 

What has been hereinbefore set forth in re- with: 
gard to the changes that certain words of our quaker lyceum knave post 
language have undergone in their progress from !™xury stimulant squatter bid 
birth to date may tempt some of my readers to — ee pet a ve so 
lengthen the list, and make explorations in the joodle tip (to fee) maverick _livery 
world of words for themselves. To aid those chowder slave check quarter 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


THE PRIZE 


THE competitors found the questions in the 
February number a little less difficult than those 
in January, and there were more answers sent. 
The lists ranking highest were so nearly alike 
in excellence that only the most careful com- 
parison enabled a fair judgment to be rendered, 
and, after all, the first two are so even that it 
has been decided to award two prizes (a year’s 
subscription to St. NICHOLAS to each). 

The winners of the prizes are: 


MARGUERITE RoceErs, Cambridge, Mass. 
E. FRANKLIN Murpuy, Aquasco, Md. 


Each list had its own excellences, and the 
balance seemed poised between them. 

Here follow the questions and the answers, 
the answer to each being selected from one of 
the winning-lists, and signed “R.” or “M.” 
accordingly : 


1. Give a reason why the cat is not mentioned in the 
Bible. 

The Israelites, no doubt, knew the /2/is manicu- 
fata, the original of our domestic cat, as it was widely 
distributed through Africa, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine ; 
but we need not wonder that no reference is made in the 
Bible to the domestic cat. The Egyptians themselves 
had probably tamed the wildcat to only a certain extent. 
Cats, or rather wildcats, are mentioned in the Epistle 
of Jeremy (the Apocryphal Book of Baruch vi. 22). 
Wildcats are recognized by the text of Isaiah (xiii. 22 
and xxxiv. 14), although the rendering ‘‘ wildcats ” is 
not adopted by modern translators. All we can be sure 
of is that the writers of the descriptions referred to had 
in view some definite wild animals—wolves, hyenas, 
jackals, martens, and wildcats; but it is not easy to 
distribute them among the various Hebrew terms there- 
for. 

Another reason has been suggested. Among the 
Egyptians the cat was sacred to Isis, or the moon. 
Temples were raised and sacrifices offered in its honor, 
and its body embalmed at death. This might have been 
so abhorred by the Hebrews that they refrained from 
even mentioning it. 

This, however, does not appear probable to me, be- 
cause the Israelites mentioned other things which were, 
without doubt, as abhorrent to them-as the cat may 
have been. (R.) 


2. What books mentioned in the Bible have been lost? 
The Book of the Wars of the Lord. Num. xxi. 14. 
The Book of Jasher. Josh. x. 13; 2 Sam. i. 18. 
The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel. 


QUESTIONS. 


The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah. 

The Book of Nathan the Prophet. 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 

The Book of Gad the Seer. 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 

The Book of the Acts of Solomon. 1 Kings xi. 41. 

The Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and Iddo the 
Seer. 2 Chron. ix. 29. 

The Prophecy of Jonah, distinct from the book that 
bears his name. 2 Kings xiv. 25. 

The Book of Shemaiah the Prophet. 2 Chron. xii. 15. 

The Book of Iddo the Seer concerning the Genea- 
logies. 2 Chron. xii. 15. 

The Commentary of Iddo the Prophet. 2 Chron. 
xiii. 22. 

The Book of Jehu, the Son of Hanani. 2 Chron. 
XX. 34. 
The Acts of Uzziah, by Isaiah, the Son of Amoz. 
2 Chron. xxvi. 22. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah for Josiah. 2 Chron. 
XXXV. 25. 

The Vision of Isaiah the Prophet. 2 Chron. xxxii. 32. 

The Chronicle of King David. 1 Chron. xxvii. 24. 

The Acts of Samuel the Seer. 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 

The Commentary of the Kings. 2 Chron. xxiv. 27. 

Acts of Hosai. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19. 

An Epistle of St. Paul’s to the Corinthians is sup- 
posed to be lost. (M.) 


3- Who was ‘‘ Old Grimes,” and who wrote a song 
about him? 

‘* Old Grimes ”’ is the title of one of George Crabbe’s 
(1754-1832), the English poet’s, tales in verse. Well 
known is Albert Gorton Greene’s (1802-68), the Ameri- 
can author’s, mock-heroic ballad ‘‘ Old Grimes,”’ which 
begins : 

‘** Old Grimes is dead, that good old man; 
We ne’er shall see him more. 
He used to wear a long black coat 
All buttoned down before.” (M.) 


4. Give the seven wise sayings of the seven wise men 
of Greece. 

** Most men are bad.” Bias (B.C. 550). 

** Consider the end.” Chilo (B.C. 590). 

‘* Avoid extremes.”’ Cleobulos (B.C. 580). 

‘*Nothing is’ impossible to industry.” Periander 
(B.C. 665-585). 

‘* Know thy opportunity.” Pittacos (B.c. 652-569). 

‘* Know thyself.” Solon (B.c. 638-558). 

‘*Suretyship is the forerunner of ruin.” Thales 
(B.C. 636-546). 

Norte. Plato says that Myson should take the place 
of Periander. (R.) 


5. What is ‘‘ Tom Tiddler’s Ground” ? 

“‘Tiddler” is said to be a contraction of ‘‘the idler” 
or “‘t’ idler.” There is an English school-boy game 
called ‘‘ Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” One boy represents 
Tom, and stands on a small heap of stones or gravel, 
etc. ; other boys rush on to the heap, crying: ‘‘ Here I 
am on Tom Tiddler’s ground,” and Tom tries to keep 
them off. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


‘Tom’ Tiddler’s Ground” referred to in question 
number five is described in Dickens’s story of the same 
name. It was a nook in a rustic by-road, buildings and 
grounds laid in almost complete waste by the owner, 
Mr. Mopes the hermit, a sluggard who was abominably 
dirty, and wore nothing but a filthy blanket fastened 
with askewer. Rumor assigned various causes for his 
actions, which had given him more renown than he 
could have won for himself as an ‘‘ ordinary Christian 
or decent Hottentot.”’ 

Out of curiosity people came from far and near to see 
the place and its owner. 

He pretended that he did not want visitors, who, he 
said, were trespassers, and he made a show of trying to 
get rid of them, just as the boys do in their game of 
fom Tiddler. 

As a matter of fact, he attained the very end he was 
after, and truly a very low one. 

The story, which Dickens left incompleted, closes 
with a conversation between a traveler and a tinker, who 
had met on ‘‘ Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” The last lines 
are, ‘‘ And the moral with which the tinker dismissed 
the subject was that he said in his trade that metal that 
rotted for want of use had better be left to rot, and 
could n’t rot too soon, considering how much true metal 
rotted from over-use and hard service.” 

The original Mr. Mopes is said to have been a man 
named Lucas, who lived at Redcoats Green, near Ste- 
venage in Hertfordshire, England, and whom Dickens 


(R.) 


6. Who first said, ‘‘ First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his ”? Fill the blank and give 
the author. 

‘‘To the memory of the man first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.”’ From 
the eulogy on Washington delivered by General Henry 
Lee, December 26, 1799. 


visited. 





‘‘To the memory of the man first in war, first in 
oa and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens.”’ 
rom the Resolutions presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the death of Washington in December, 
1799. (R.) 
7. What is the ‘‘ Pons Asinorum ”’? 


“* Asses’ Bridge”’ is a humorous name of the fifth 
proposition in the first Book of Euclid’s Geometry, 
so named from the difficulty its demonstration causes 
beginners, as it is a theorem which dunces rarely get 
for the first time without stumbling. In Germany, as 
well as in the United States, asses’ bridge (in German 
Eselsbruecke) sometimes denotes a key or translation of 
a Latin or Greek author. (M.) 


8. What was meant by the ‘‘ Wedding of the 
Adriatic ’’? 

The ceremony of the ‘‘ Wedding of the Adriatic ’’ was 
instituted in 1174 by Pope Alexander III., who gave 
the Doge, the chief magistrate of the republic of Venice, 
a gold ring taken from his own finger in token of the 
victory won by the Venetian fleet over Emperor Bar- 
barossa of Germany, with whom the Pope was at war. 
The Pope enjoined upon the Doge to throw a similar 
ring into the Adriatic Sea every year on Ascension Day, 
in commemoration of the event. This ceremony became 
a stable institution, and was annually carried out with 
great pomp and solemnity, being at the same time 
considered to be symbolical of the supremacy at sea, 
which the Venetians, not without good reason, claimed 
at the time. (M.) 
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g. What is the objection to ‘‘ circumstances,” ‘‘ I 
am in hopes,” ‘‘ Admiral Van Tromp ”’? 


’ 


The word “‘ circumstances’ is sometimes incorrectly 
used instead of ‘‘ events’ or ‘‘ occurrences.” 

‘*I am in hopes” is an incorrect way of expressing 
“*I hope”; ‘‘ hopes” being a noun, the object of the 
preposition ‘‘ in,’’ when it should be used as a verb, as 
in the correct sentence ‘‘ I hope.”” One cannot be “ in 
hopes.” 

** Admiral Van Tromp ”’ is incorrect, as the ‘‘ Van” is 
used erroneously, the correct appellation being ‘‘ Ad- 
miral Tromp.” (R.) 


10. How did Sergeant Jasper earn a commission, and 
why did he refuse it? 


On June 28, 1776, at the battle of Fort Moultrie, 
Admiral Parker, of the British fleet, attacked the fort. 
The attack began about 10 A.M. The British lost 205 
men killed and wounded, and one man-of-war. The 
Americans lost 11 men killed, 26 wounded. It was 
during this engagement that Sergeant Jasper performed 
the daring feat of bravery that makes his name dear to 
every American boy. At the commencement of the 
action the flagstaff was cut away by a ball from the 
British ship, and the crescent flag of South Carolina fell 
outside upon the beach. Jasper leaped the parapet, 
walked the length of the fort, picked up the flag, 
fastened it upon a strong staff, and, in the midst of the 
iron hail pouring upon the fortress, and in the sight 
of the whole fleet, fixed the flag firmly upon the bastion. 
Cheers greeted him as he ascended the parapet and 
leaped unhurt within the fort. On the day after the 
battle, Governor Rutledge rewarded Jasper for his valor 
by presenting him with his own handsome sword, and 
thanked him in the name of his country. He offeréd 
him a lieutenant’s commission, but Jasper, who could 
neither read nor write, modestly refused it, saying, ‘‘ I 
am not fit to keep officers’ company. I am but a ser- 
geant.”’ (M.) 


Several items promised in this department 
are crowded out by the prize answers, and must 
be postponed until July. This month there is 
only space to say that the lists sent in by the 
following competitors were so nearly correct 
that they are entitled to mention upon the 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 


Rebecca L. Reynolds 
Eva Beasley 
Mary Lee Castleman 
Ethel S. Kingman 
Winthrop Perrin Haynes. 











Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. publish a facsimile of 
the edition of 1766, with an introduction and 
discussion of the authorship. It is by Mr. 
Charles Welsh, who has made a careful study 
of the subject, and speaks with authority. 
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[This story was begun in the November number. | 
CHAPTER XXI. 
THE GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, 


Van SWERINGEN, with head held high and 
a face like a thunder-cloud, strode wrathfully 
out at the office door, Barnaby going before 
him, and Kregier following after. 

Barnaby neither knew nor cared what might 
be their destination; one place was as good as 
another, so far as he was concerned. But just 
as they came down the steps of the porch there 
arose a sudden shouting, and looking up, they 
saw a party of horsemen galloping down the 
roadway through the town. 

. Two of them were riding ahead, shouting 
and plying whip and spur. Side by side, turn- 
ing from the road, leaving the dust awhirl be- 
hind them, they came thumping down the 
slope. 

“Hurrah!” cried the foremost. “I 
beaten ye this time, Will; the dozen of clary ’s 
mine!” 

Leaping down from his horse as he spoke, 
he came running lightly over the grass. 

He was a young man, handsome, agile, and 
slender, but well knit and squarely built, tall 
and dark, with olive skin and a ruddy cheek 
like a gipsy’s. His eyes were keen and spar- 
kling; he had a straight, long nose, a firm 
mcuth, and an under lip as bright of color and 
smooth of texture as a bit of cherry-skin. 
Like his Majesty the King, he wore no beard, 
but both lip and chin were smooth-shaven. 
His hair was cut short across his brows, but at 
the back was thick and long, curling upon his 
shoulders, and gathered together with a bow 
of cherry-colored ribbon. His forehead was 
high, with heavy brows as straight as if drawn 
with a ruler; but, despite this touch of severity, 
his face was merry, frank, and kind. He wore 


ve 


a pair of heavy riding-boots, and his riding- 
coat was of rough dark stuff; but the lace at 
his wrists and throat was rich and delicate. 

He was laughing gaily; but seeing strangers, 
he at once assumed dignity, and with a gra- 
cious, quiet manner, came up to the little 
porch just as Van Sweringen was coming 
down. “Hullo!” he cried, with another sud- 
den change, “what in the world? 
heart, ’t is Gerrit Van Swerrington! 
the name of all that is blessed have you come 
tumbling from, man? ”’ 

Gerrit Van Sweringen’s clouded countenance 
brightened as he clasped the new-comer’s ex- 
tended hand. 

“ From the same old place, your Excellency: 
New Amstel,” he replied. 


Bless my 
Where in 


“ Semper fidelis,” laughed the other. “ But 
don’t call me ‘ your Excellency.’ Plague take 
your propriety! I beg of ye, be free. I am 


only the fellow ye shot ducks with in the 
marshes by Fort Altona.” 

As he spoke the rest came galloping up with 
a thumping of unshod hoofs and a deafening 
clamor of yelping hounds. 

“ Pardon this infernal row! ” said the young 
man, laughing. ‘‘ They have broken our mid- 
summer revel to bits, and a murrain on the 
scoundrels! .Where did ye say the rascals 
hive?” he asked of a stoutish gray man, upon 
whose weather-beaten cheeks the unshaven 
beard stood like crisp white stubble. 

‘“‘ About St. Inigoes inlet,” replied the stout 
man, hotly; ‘‘and they ha’ taken three of my 
best steers!’”” As he spoke he sprang down 
from his stout roan cob and hurried up to the 
“I wish that you would be after them 


”” 


steps. 
with a sharp stick, Master Calvert 

“ And, Charlie,” cried another of the party, 
running up, a pretty lad, flushed with haste, 
and riding in his shirt-sleeves, “they ’ve took 
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my swine, and robbed my corn-bins ; confound 
the vagabonds! A black-avised rogue with a 
hooky nose like a Madagascar parrot is head 
and front of their array, and a long-legged, 
red-headed son of Saul, as big as a sycamore- 
tree, who knocked my overseer head over heels 
like any empty meal-sack. Look to ’em, 
Charlie; look to ’em. I say it is a shame!” 

“T have writ to Sheriff Rozer,” replied the 
young man on the steps, “and advised with 
him to lose no time in breaking up this crew.” 

“They hang about James Jolly’s place, be- 
yond Kitt Martin’s Point,” struck in another 
of the riders, dismounting. 

“That shall cost Master James Jolly a thou- 
sand pound of good Jarboes tobacco.” 

“ But that will not bring back my swine,” 
cried the shirt-sleeved lad, with trembling lip; 
“and they were the sweetest swine!” 

“They ha’ slain our stock most felon-like,” 
said another, indignantly. ‘‘ They ha’ run off 
two whole droves of hogs belonging to Giles 
Brent, and half of Moses Stagwell’s sheep. 
Gadzounds! it isa shame. There ’s some one 
here connives with them; I ’ll take my oath 
upon it.” 

“The truth for you there, Parker,” said the 
stout man, wrathfully. ‘There ’s some one 
here connives with the rogues, or my name is 
not Thomas Cornwalleys. I ’d love to give 
the whole clam-jamphrey lot an overhauling. 
I trow ’t is the same identical crew that 
plundered my place afore. ’*T would please my 
soul to see ’em swinging on Execution Dock!” 

The gentleman in the crimson coat had 
risen from the desk at sound of the clamor 
outside, and coming swiftly across the floor, 
was looking out at the window. At Thomas 
Cornwalleys’s wrathful speech the color went 
from his hollow cheek as if it had been a lan- 
tern and some one with a sudden puff had 
blown the candle out. 

“T will see to it, Colonel,” said the young 
man on the steps. ‘’T is an outrage and a 
scandal. They ha’ put a shame upon our 
coasts by their impudent piracies. But I ’ll 
put a stop to their thievery, or I ’ll know the 
reason why; and if any one here has had a 
hand in it, I ‘ll dog him out of his hole, and 
post him for a thieving rogue from Maryland 
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to Maine. By the bones of the Red O’Don- 
nell, I will! —I don’t care who he is!” 

Colonel Thomas Cornwalleys mounted his 
roan and went pelting away at a stout hand- 
gallop. “See to ’em, Master Calvert; see to 
‘em with a sharp stick!” he cried, as he gath- 
ered his reins and turned into the road. 

“TI give ye my word I will see to it in- 
stantly,” rejoined Master Calvert; then he 
turned to the lad in his shirt-sleeves: ‘‘ Ye will 
stop with us, will ye not, Cecil, for dinner? ” 

“Sure, I will, an ye ‘ll cover me with a 
coat,” replied the young fellow, with a pleasant 
“ There ’s strangers; and ah, but your 
Ye set a lovely table, 


laugh. 
board will groan! 
Charlie.” 

“Strangers?” cried the governor. “Bless 
me, I forgot! Mynheer Van Swerrington, | 
pray ye will pardon an absent mind!” he said, 
and turned with flushed cheek. “ These pica- 
roons drive me distracted. I had quite forgot 
that ye were here.” 

Van Sweringen laughed. “Iam not so great 
but that I can be forgotten.” 

“Nay, nor so small as the thorn in my heel 
that I should long to forget ye. Let me make 
my cousin Master Langford acquainted with 
ye. Mynheer Van Swerrington, Cecil, the 
sheriff of New Amstel. Ye ’ve heard me speak 
of him often. Your luggage is up, Van Swer- 
rington? Not up? Well, I ‘ll see to that. 
Here, Tranto,” he called to a footman who 
was standing by the door, “send Pedro and 
Ishmael down to the wharf and fetch up the 
gentleman’s baggage. Tell’em to put it in the 
wing room with the flowered window-curtains ; 
and tell Peggy Rowan to see to it that the 
bed-linen is changed. Upon my word, Van 
Swerrington, it is good for sore eyes to 
see ye!” 

“T thank you,” replied Van Sweringen. “I 
am happy, Master Calvert, that the poor eyes 
are yours, if there needs be poor eyes and | 
am to dothem good. But the name, ye know, 
is Van Sweringen.” 

“* Van Sweringen’? Ay, to be sure; that's 
so. But I cannot remember names. They 're 
like the catechism: I know it, but can’t recol- 
lect it just when I want it the most. Ye should 
hear my cousin Philip; he knows it from ‘ Who 
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made ye?’ to the ‘three great things.’ But 
when did ye come down to St. Mary’s? And 


will ye be here until I can have a party? 
Sure, I ’d like ye to meet our gentry. There ’s 
not a finer lot in the land. They ’re just your 
sort, Van Sweringen; upon my soul, they are! 
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kennel with turnspits, and you ’re no scurvy 
Come down and cast your lot with us; 
Come down and 


trader. 
we want more gentry here. 
bring your family ; I ’ll set ye up in land.” 

As he spoke he turned toward Barnaby, who 
had gone among the horses, and was making 




















Why can ye not just throw over the Dutch and 
settle with us down here?” 

Van Sweringen flushed. “ Hut, tut!” 
he, “let ’s have no more of that, Master Cal- 
vert ; we wasted enough time on pros and cons 
A dog must kennel with 


said 


the last time we met. 
his kind.” 
“ But, man alive, they ’re not your kind,” the 


young governor rejoined. ‘ Foxhounds don’t 


***IS THIS THE LAD THOU WAST SPEAKING OF, CARO?’ SHE ASKED.” 


free with all of them as though he had been a 
hostler. “Is that your son, Van Swerrington? 
He has a fair, sweet face; he must look like 
his mother”; and he nodded to the boy. 

“Nay,” replied Van Sweringen, his eyes 
grown a little grave. “I have but one child— 
the girl ye vowed was named for your Aunt 
Dolly.” 

“Well, there ’s no drawback to a girl,” said 
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“Tt does a man’s 
Who is the boy, 


the governor, heartily. 
heart good to see them. 
then? Your nephew?” 

“Nay; neither kith nor kin. He is but a 
runaway apprentice whom I have come to 
return.” 

The governor looked at Barnaby. 
way apprentice? ” 

“Yes,” said Van Sweringen. ‘‘ The cabin- 
boy of a coaster. He ran away from his 
master’s vessel about the 1st of April, while 
she lay in the North River beyond New 
Amsterdam.” 

The governor stared at Barnaby. “ Well, 
upon my word of honor,” he said, in accents 
of surprise, “that ’s an odd quality for a cabin- 
boy. I thought he was your son. Why, he 
has quite the look of a gentleman!” 

“That is true,” rejoined Van Sweringen, 
“and if the boy is to be believed, his father 
was a gentleman, a gentleman and a soldier, 
by the name of Lee— Henry Lee.” 

“ That ’s a decent name,” said the governor, 
staring at Barnaby, “a very decent name; and 
that ’s a very odd quality for a cabin-boy.” 
Then he knitted his brow with a puzzled frown. 
“Lee?” he said, “ Henry Lee? It seems to 
me as if—” Then he stopped. ‘ Oh, pshaw!” 
he cried impatiently, “I never can remember 
a name, or where it belongs when I do; but it 
seems to me I have cause for remembering 
that same name, Henry Lee! A runaway ap- 
prentice, ye say? And the cabin-boy of a 
coasting-trader? A gentleman’s son? Come, 
I ‘il look into this: it strikes me that it looks 
like a mare’s nest. But now let ’s be off to 
dinner; I am hungry as a bear!” 

And they all went up to the governor’s house. 


“ A runa- 


CHapreR XXII. 
“1 DO NOT LIKE COUSIN PHILIP.” 


Tue dinner-hour was over and gone; it was 
late in the afternoon. Barnaby was sitting on 
the governor’s porch, leaning back against a 
post, with his head among the rose-vines. 

The country-side, with its orchards and 
fields, small thatched cottages, roses and 
marjoram, looked like the vale of Quarrendon. 
He heaved a dreary sigh at the thought. 
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What would become of him? The English 
had refused to receive him, now that he had 
been brought back, and the Dutch had but 
used him to play out their game, as if he were 
a pawn on a chess-board. 

Out of the parlor behind him floated the 
notes of a viola d’amore; and now and then a 
heavier string strummed a deeper harmony. 
A man was singing a song. Then followed a 
laugh and the voice of Charles Calvert saying : 
“Why, sure, Van Swerrington, had ye never 
heard it before? °’T is a sweet thing for a 
barytone ; is it not, dear heart?” 

“ Ay,” replied a woman’s voice. 
like thine own songs better.” 

“Now, there,” said the governor, laughing, 
“that is the woman of it: she knows that I 
made them for her sake, and she likes them 
best of all.” 

With his arm around his wife’s slim waist, 
Master Charles Calvert came out on the porch. 

“Art tired, dearest?” she asked, and put 
her slender hand up to his dark cheek. 

“Ay,” said Calvert, “very tired. 
been much annoyed all day.” 

She then perceived Barnaby sitting there, 
and lowered her tone a little. “ Is this the lad 
thou wast speaking of, Caro?” 

“Yes,” said the governor. 

“Why should ye not have kept him, Caro? 
He is a very pretty boy.” 

“ Philip would not have it. 
needs go back to the Dutch.” 

Barnaby felt rather choky: the country was 
so much like England; and the governor’s 
frank, brave, boyish smile had made Barnaby 
remember his father’s face. 

“Why dost thou let Cousin Philip so over- 
ride thee, Caro?” asked the governor’s wife, 
with a little touch of impatience in her voice. 

“Philip does not override me much,” he 
answered, with a grave smile. 

“ He hath his own way of it, Caro, whenever 
there is a question.” 

“We are a deal indebted to Cousin Philip, 
dear heart. Thou knowest our family owes 
him much in things that are past amending.” 

“ But that is no reason why a rogue should 
have his way forever. I neither like nor trust 
him, though he be of your family. The man 


“But I 


I have 


The boy must 
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hath grown too suddenly rich: his property 
doth equal thine. They told me in Virginia 
that he had bought him a title, and would set 
himself up for a baron as soon as he had the 
chance.” 

The governor frowned a little. ‘“‘ They say 
a great deal in Virginia, dear heart; and thou 
shouldst not give credence to all that thou hear- 
est. Thou dost not do Cousin Philip justice.” 

“Caro, I do not like Cousin Philip. I have 
never liked him, nor trusted him, though I 
have no reason for it. A woman, as thou 
knowest, likes without reason, and dislikes 
without apparent cause; and I do not like 
Philip Calvert; nor is it from what I have 
heard men say.” 

“Dear heart,” said Governor Calvert, 
gravely, “ whatever be his faults, and I do not 
deny that he has them, nor are they all gentle- 
man-like, my cousin is still a Calvert, and there 
is honor in the name. Do Philip justice, and 
throw aside prejudice; thou canst at least be- 
lieve him an honest man.” 

“Caro,” answered his wife, tenderly, “thou 
dost believe all men like thyself; thou art far 
too honest to know a rogue an thou mettest 
him face to face in the road. If he put a pis- 
tol to thine head, thou wouldst pity him for 
demented ; did he take thy money from thee, 
thou wouldst think thou hadst owed it to him. 
Thou art no fool. Nay, nay. Yet I sometimes 
think thee foolish to blind thy good judgment 
for charity’s sake. And, Caro, I pitied that 
slim, pretty boy; he hath such a fine, sweet 
face; and why thou shouldst not keep him is 
more than I can see.” 

“Philip will not have it, and will not pay 
the costs. And it is too small a matter on 
which to begin a family quarrel. So far as the 
boy’s appearance goes, there 7s something odd 
about it. And as for the lad himself, there ’s 
a touch of mystery. He claimeth to be a gen- 
tleman’s son, Van Sweringen telleth me, and 
says that his father’s name was Lee, a captain 
with the King, that he had an estate, and was 
gently reared, was taught to read, to ride, and 
to fence; Van Swerrington hath tried him, and 
saith the lad doth indeed fence well, in both 
French and Italian fashion. Yet here he was, 


cabin-boy aboard a dirty trading-coaster, and 


(June, 
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had been such for four years past. I am going 
to look into the matter: a cabin-boy’s berth on 
a trading-coaster is no place for a gentleman’s 
son.” 

Beyond the house of the governor stood a 
little chapel built of brick. Ivy climbed about 
its roof, and the door was wreathed with rose- 
vines. Beyond the chapel a brook ran down 
to the inlet through a glen shaded by holly- 
In the mouth of 
Its deeply 


trees, elms, and sycamores. 
the glen stood the colony mill. 
rumbling hum arose through the quiet of the 
departing day like the buzz of a giant beehive. 
The cows were lowing in the pastures, and the 
plaintive sheep bleated at the gates of the fold ; 
somewhere down the road a boy went whistling 
It was all so much like England that 
A tear 


merrily. 
it made poor Barnaby’s heart ache. 
ran quietly down his cheek. 

“ Art troubled, lad?” asked the governor's 
wife, spying his woeful countenance. 

“ Nay, my lady,” said Barnaby; “I be only 
a-thinking.” 

They turned and went into the house. 
“Caro,” she said, “’t is a handsome boy. He 
hath a lovely face, and the quiver of his under 
lip would touch the hardest heart. I am sure 
there are underhand doings here: I beg thee 
look into it, Caro!” 

“T shall certainly see to the case to-morrow,” 
said the governor, earnestly. “It is unmeet 
that a gentleman’s son should be left in such 
sad plight.” 

“T shall see to this case to-morrow,” said the 
governor of Maryland; and no doubt he meant 
to do so. But as they sat at supper that night, 
Mynheer Van Sweringen, knowing naught of 
the governor's plans regarding Barnaby Lee, 
and caring, perhaps, for nobody’s plans or in- 
tentions save his own, led the aimless conver- 
sation with such inimitable wit and such admi- 
rable discretion that, before the governor was 
aware how far the ambassador’s tongue had led 
him, he was involved in a hot discussion of the 
boundary-line dispute between Maryland and 
New Netherland, without in the least suspect- 
ing the ambassador’s design; and, furthermore, 
by his own proposal was engaged to debate 
the question before the Maryland Council, 
which was to meet upon the morrow. 
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Deeply chagrined, for the instant, that he 
should have been so led, as well as busy with 
preparation for his argument in the case, the 





UPON THE TABLE. 
FACE GREW 


“*A HUSH FELL 

AND HIS LAUGHING 

governor of Maryland quite forgot the cabin- 
boy. 

“That ye prefer New Netherland is no com- 
pliment to us,” he said to the Dutch envoy, 
laughingly, adding, when he had recovered his 
composure: “I had esteemed myself much 
more your kind than General Peter Stuyvesant. 
He is a headstrong man, Mynheer Van Swer- 
rington, both passionate and violent. Sure, he 


knocked out Captain Temperance Stevens’s 
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Nay, now, 
it was 


two front teeth with a cudgel. 
don’t frown; that was no great fault: 
but evidence of his surprisingly good judgment 


GOVERNOR'S SMILE 


DIED OUT, 


THE 
" (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


GRAVE 


as well as of his exceedingly bad temper. But 
he zs a dour and bitter man, Mynheer Van 
Swerrington, and hath worn my patience all to 
He is 


no more to be moved by an argument than if 


galloons on this boundary-line dispute. 


he were the Alps.” 

“That is just what he saith of your Excel- 
lency,” replied Van Sweringen, smiling. 

“ Ay, man; but, faith, his side is wrong, and 
mine is right,” said the governor, a little sharply. 
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“Nay, but I ’m not so sure of that,” re- 
sponded the envoy, quietly. “’T is a very 
debatable question.” A little flush went up 
his cheek, but his air was calmness itself. 

“ But, mynheer,” said the governor, testily, 
“’t is as plain as the nose on your face. No 
offense to the nose; ’t is a very good nose! 
But our grant extends northward to forty de- 
grees, to just where New England’s claim 
leaves off.” 

“Indeed? Is that so?” said Van Swerin- 
gen, and his eyes began to glow. ‘“ Then, pray, 
your Excellency, if New England’s claim 
endeth at forty degrees, and yours beginneth 
straightway, where does New Netherland come 
in on your map?” For New Netherland lay 
between the two like the core betwixt the 
halves of an apple. 

“The saints preserve me if I know,” said 
Master Charles Calvert, dryly. ‘I must leave 
that for ye to find out for yourselves.” 

“And that, your Excellency,” replied Van 
Sweringen, steadily, “is just what I have come 
hither to do.” He leaned back in his chair as 
he spoke, and carelessly toyed with his wine- 
glass. 


A hush fell upon the table. The governor’s 


smile died out, and his laughing face grew 
grave. 
we never to be at peace? 


“God rest us,” he said wearily, “are 
I am tired of war 


[Junz, 


BARNABY LEE. 


Need men ever to be at 
swords’ points? Nay; put it off till to-morrow, 
and let us sup in peace! Put it off till to- 
morrow, and we will debate it in the Council 
Let us just be good friends for to-night! 
Here, Burke, fill the gentleman’s glass; fill 
them up all around the table. We will be good 
friends to-night, though enemies to-morrow!”’ 

The last remark was half in jest; alas for 
human jesting, how often the jest proves 
earnest! 

“To-morrow,” we say, “we shall do thus 
and so.” But the old hag, Fortune, throws 
the dice, and by a simple twist of her fickle 
finger alters the destiny of the world. 

“To-morrow,” said Master Charles Calvert, 
“‘we shall argue this boundary question. Sure, 
the very thought of a boundary line is enough 
to give one bad dreams!” 

The whole table laughed at the face he 
pulled, for it was an exceedingly wry one. 
Which was not the first time that men have 
laughed in the gathering shadows of coming 
events. 

To-morrow and to-morrow! I will do this 
thing to-morrow! Oh, for the good intentions 
that go down with the setting sun! The 
guests dispersed about their business with calm, 
placid minds, nor dreamed how strange the 
world would seem before the morrow evening. 


and of quarrels. 


(To be continued.) 





A GOOSE GAME. 





By Forrest CRISSEY. 


“Ha, ha!” said General Yellowbill 
To Colonels Honk and White. 


“* Here’s fun! 


We’ll storm the Corn Crib Hill 


And give a jolly fright 
To that red-coated city miss 
Who ’s come to visit Little Sis. 


‘Let every gander shake his tail 
And flap his wings in air, 
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While after us in state will trail 
The lady geese so fair. 
We ’ll give the timid little misses 


.y? 


A fusillade of savage hisses! 





‘Oh, dear! What dreadful things are these? 
I ’m sure they mean to bite!” 
Screamed tiny Bess. “ And, cousin, please, 
Please hug me very tight! 
I want my papa right away! 
I want to go somewhere and play!” 


“TI ’m not afraid,” said Little Sis, 
“Because they know my name, 
And say it every time they hiss; 

It ’s just a goosies’ game!” 

“Then ask them, please,” said Bess, ‘to play 

Their game with us some other day.” 








EDITED BY 


TEACHING THE LITTLE 
SEA-ANEMONE. 


LaF TEACHING a _ sea-anemone! 
\ One might as well speak of 
teaching a dandelion! Never- 
' id theless it can be done, as you 

5 shall see. ‘The sea-anemone, 
which is really a gigantic first- 
cousin of the coral polyp, may be found almost 
anywhere on a rocky sea-shore in the pools left 
by the receding tide. But you must hunt for 
him very carefully under the seaweed, all the 
while taking pains not to disturb him; for it 
is only when the little fellow feels at ease in his 
mind that he pushes out the long, pretty pink 
or yellow tentacles like the white rays of a daisy. 
Now these tentacles are the polyp’s fingers with 
which he feeds himself. If you place a bit of food, 
such as meat or fish, on one of them, the anem- 





A SEA-ANEMONE. (Seizing a small object.) 


one does not draw himself together in alarm; 
instead of that, he rolls his tentacles over the 
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EDWARD F. BIGELOW 























JUNE, “‘THE MONTH OF ROSES.” 


Here are the roses, here and everywhere; they will almost leap into your arms. 
Fill your basket, your hat, your upturned gown, and still there will be enough to 
strew the ground with fragrance. — WRIGHT. 


meat, and carries this inward to his mouth. If 
you think you will fool the little animal, and so 
try to feed him with pieces of shell, wood, blot- 
ting-paper, or anything that is not food, you 
will find that he is wiser than you thought; for 
he will refuse these at once. Thus he shows 
that he has at least some sense of taste or smell 
to guide him in his 
choice of food. 
Suppose, now, in- 
stead of giving the 
polyp meat to eat, 
you feed him with 
bits of blotting-pa- 
per soaked in meat- 
juice. He evidently 
thinks he is stili eat- 
ing meat, and swallows the morsel as guilelessly 
as you please. Now a man who has been 
experimenting with sea-anemones found out 
that if he continued feeding the polyp, first with 
meat and then with blotting-paper, the little 
creature would, for a time, seize and swalldw 
both with equal avidity. After half a dozen 
trials or so, however, the anemone began to 
recognize the difference, and took in the blot- 
ting-paper somewhat less rapidly than the meat. 
He continued to take the paper more and more 
hesitatingly, until, after twenty trials or so, he 
took the meat as before, but refused to touch 
the paper at all. This same investigator took 
pains to offer the food always to the same set 
of tentacles, so that every time the anemone had 





THE SEA-ANEMONE. (As it looks 
when contracted.) 
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used those of the right side of the body, let us 
say. Then, after the polyp had learned to know 
meat from blotting-paper, the experimenter be- 
gan to feed the polyp on the other side. To his 
surprise, he found that the tentacles on the left 
side knew nothing whatever of the difference 
between meat and blotting-paper. In short, 
the experimenter had to start all over again, 
and teach the tentacles on the left side with 
just as much difficulty as if the animal had 
never known any such thing as blotting-paper. 

But the next day the silly polyp had forgotten 
everything, and took blotting-paper and meat- 
juice with equal readiness. Having learned his 
lesson on the second day, he had completely 
forgotten it on the third. So, you see, that 
even the sea-anemone is not ruled absolutely by 
a blind, unchanging instinct, but has some sort 
of a dim mind with which he is able to learn 
something new—only he cannot remember his 
lesson overnight! 

EDWIN TENNY BREWSTER. 


THE EARTH-STAR, OR THE FAIR-WEATHER 
TRAVELER. 


EARTH-STARS are members of the plant 
kingdom, and are closely related to the puff- 
balls with which all country boys and girls and 
all frequenters of the woods are familiar: they 


ripen their spores or puff-ball seed in round 
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brown balls as the puff-balls do, but are unique 
in their wonderful manner of scattering their 
spores. For this purpose the plant develops a 
tough outer coat to the ball, which on a damp 
day, when the spores are ripe, swells up, splits, 
and rolls back from the summit to the base to 
form a star about the ball. The round ball at 
the center of the star then opens at its summit 
and waits quietly for fair weather favorable for 
traveling. The first day after these prepara- 
tions the earth-star breaks its connections with 
the part of the plant which is in the ground 
and which up to this time has fed and nour- 
ished it and held it firmly in the ground, curls 
up the rays of the star over the puff-ball, and 
lets the wind roll it over the fields and wher- 
ever it will, while it puffs out the spores and 
scatters them far and wide. Some observers 
have stated that when the dews of evening fall 
the plant unrolls the star-points until they again 
lie flat upon the ground and firmly anchor the 
ball where it may rest until another fair day 
comes round in which, in company with the 
wind, it may resume its travels. The earth- 
stars are not common, but still one on the alert 
may expect to find them on damp wood roads, 
and will be well rewarded if he takes one home 
to watch the rays of the star curl and uncurl 
when subjected at first to dry and then to 
moist air. 


Nina L. MARSHALL. 
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THE EARTH-STAR, OR THE ‘“‘ FAIR-WEATHER TRAVELER.” 


(Geaster.) 
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EW of the young folks 
who have visited the 
and fields this 
have failed to 


in woods 

spring 
notice the pretty lily-like flowers of the ad- 
der’s-tongue or dog’s-tooth violet. It loves 
to inhabit sunny nooks in moist woods and 
thickets, and opens its yellow bells soon after 
the hepatica, arbutus, and other earliest flowers 
have appeared. 

Although the leaves and flowers are well 
known, there is a peculiarity of the parts under- 
ground that usually escapes notice. If one 
attempts to pull up the plant, he gets only a 
long, slender white stem broken off at the bot- 
tom, a fact which tells very plainly that there 
is something more below. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to pull up a blooming adder’s-tongue 
A shovel or strong trowel is necessary 
When the entire plant is 


entire. 
to get all the roots. 


secured, we find that the slender stem springs 
from a small bulb. 

The question is, how does this bulb get so 
deep in the earth?—since, of course, we would 
infer that, like most bulbs, it began life at the 
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THE ADDER’S-TONGUE GROWING 
BY THE BROOKSIDE. 


surface. This problem has puzzled many, 
and was at last solved by watching the devel- 
opment of the young plants from the seed. 
The seedling of the adder’s-tongue is like 
the seedling of any other bulbous plant, and 
during the first season forms a bulb like a small 
onion, near the surface of the soil. It seems a 
law among the adder’s-tongues that no bulb 
shall produce flowers until it has penetrated six 
inches or more into the earth. The young 
bulbs, therefore, bend all their energies toward 
accomplishing this end. The second spring 
each sends up a leaf into the air, and, later, 
puts out one or more slender runners, that wan- 
der about in the soil, ever seeking to get 
deeper. By midsummer the season’s journey 
is ended, and each runner forms a new bulb at 
its tip, and stops to rest. The original bulb is 
now all used up, but has produced two or three 
larger ones to carry on the work the next 
season. When spring again comes, these bulbs 
repeat the proceeding of the first season, and 
by the end of summer some of them may be 
nearly deep enough to form flower-buds. The 
runners are quite erratic, however, appearing as 
if not exactly sure of their way. They often 
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grow toward the surface, 
and end the year no 
deeper in the earth than 
when they began. When 
finally they get deep 
enough to flower, they 
commonly do not pro- 
duce runners, but save 
all their energies for flow- 
ering. 

Although we now 
know how the bulbs get 
so deeply in the earth, 
we are still unable to 
say why they do so. It 
is probably not to es- 
cape either heat or cold, 
since the young ones are 
able to live at the sur- 
face. Doubtless it is for 
some good reason, if we 
but could find out what 
it is. 

WILLARD N. CLUTE. 


You will find more 
about this interesting \ 
mystery of the bulbs in Se 
the chapter “Among the y 


Wild Flowers,” in “ Riv- rae RuNNERS AND BULBS. 


erby,” by John Bur. 

roughs. He refers to it as “the earliest 
of the lilies, and one of the most pleasing.” 
Note what he says about the inappropri- 
ateness of its common names, with good 
suggestions of “fawn-lily” or “trout-lily.” 
Why do both names apply much better to 
the flower than its present common names? 


” 


THE LIGHT OF THE FIREFLY. 
New York, N. Y. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I would like to know 
about the fireflies. I have seen them in Central 
Park, and would like to know what makes the 
light shine, and what the light is. Your con- 
stant reader, 
HARRY HIRSCH. 
What a pleasure it is to watch the 
brilliant, intermittent sparkling of the fire- 
flies over the lawn and in the shrubbery! 
On some warm evenings in summer the 





vanishing and reappearing of these innumera- 
ble little lights is very beautiful. 

These so-called “fireflies” are not flies at 
all, but beetles that have soft-shelled flexible 
wing-covers, instead of those that are hard and 
shell- or metal-like, as is usually the case in 
the beetle family. 

There are several kinds of the “lightning- 
beetles” in different parts of the country. In 
our common firefly, the two end joints at the 
rear of the body are of a sulphur-yellow color. 
From these the strange, bright, phosphorescent 
light is given out. It is produced by the ac- 
tion of the nervous system, at the will of the 
insect, upon a peculiar formation of micro- 
scopic cells at this part of the body. 

A famous firefly of Brazil is called the cucuju. 
In some tropical countries there is a large fire- 
fly called the Pyrophorus, that gives a steady 
light, not flashing like our firefly, and is brought 
alive to the United States and sold as an 
ornament. 


THE JOYOUS CICADA AND ITS ENEMY. 

Every one knows the cicada (or harvest- 
fly), often improperly called “locust,” that con- 
tinues its shrill music from the middle of June 
till autumn. This music, or “ noise,” as some 
would call it, is somewhat similar to the sound 
produced by whirling a cardboard attached 
to a string. The best-known members of the 





CHANGES IN THE LIFE OF A SEVENTEEN-YEAR CICADA 
a, pupa; 4, cast pupa-shell; c, imago; @, punctured twig; ¢, two eggs. 
(a, 6, and ¢ natural size; @ and ¢ enlarged.) 
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Cicada family are the periodical cicada or 
seventeen-year locust, as it is called, and the 
dog-day harvest-fly or lyreman. The first 
spends many years in the ground, and the other 





(Under ground, 
feeding on a root.) 


THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR CICADA. 


only about two years. Both suck the juices 
from roots while they live in the ground. 

The music is so monotonous and so asso- 
ciated with the heat of summer that it even 
makes one drowsy. It is produced by a curi- 
ous apparatus in a form that we may well call a 
pair of drums. This may be seen just back of 
the hind leg on the under side of the body. By 
the aid of a lens you can see the folds in the 
parchment-like heads of these drums. Strong 
muscles are attached to these heads, and throw 
them into vibration, which, with a complex ar- 
rangement of cavities and sounding-boards, pro- 
duces a noise that is surprisingly large when we 
consider the size of the insect, and especially 
the small size of the musical drums. 

It will be of interest to every young observer 
to examine this apparatus. 

Perhaps the greatest enemy of the cicada is 





THE LARGE SAND-WASP, OR ‘‘ CICADA-KILLER.” 
(Natural size.) 
the large sand-wasp known as the “ cicada- 
killer.” Many a cicada song is suddenly si- 
lenced because the singer is pounced upon by 
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this fierce, large, and handsome wasp and car- 
ried away to be buried in a den in the ground. 
Sometimes the wasp is not able to carry the 
cicada, and during the struggle in mid-air both 
tumble to the ground and may be caught in a net 

The wasp stings the cicada so as to paralyze 
it, and then drags it down 2 hole in dry soil 
into a cell, and deposits on it a long white egg. 
The little wasp that hatches from the egg feeds 
on the cicada in the same manner that the 
young of the burying-beetle feed on a buried 
snake or bird, as explained in the August 
number. 


FROM YOUNGER OBSERVERS. 





CAPTURING A SAW-FISH. 
St. ANDREW’s Bay, FLa. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: As we were coming from town 
in our launch, we ran over a huge saw-fish, which was 





SAW-FISH (Pristis pectinatus) 


1, side view; 2, under view. 


lying on the sea-grass bottom, in somewhat shallow 
water, swinging its tail slowly to and fro. We turned 
around and went back to see if we could capture it. 


THE ‘‘ saw.” 


After a few minutes of lassoing we managed to get a 
line safely fastened around its saw; then we towed it 
home, but it was slow work, as a large saw-fish holding 
to the bottom with all of the spread of its large fan-like 
fins, and its tail working like a propeller’s wheel, made 
heavy towing. A multitude of remoras, or sucking-fish, 
were clinging to the saw-fish when we found it, and 
continued to do so until it died. 

At high tide we pulled it on the beach, so that when 
the tide went out we could examine it and get its saw. 
It measured thirteen feet in length, and was a little over 
three feet in width at the widest point. Its saw was 
thirty-two inches in length, and there were twenty-one 
spiny sharp teeth on each side; but though these are 
called its teeth they are not properly so, for they are 
not in its mouth. The latter is an oblong opening on 
the under side of its head, about beneath the blow- 
holes, which are on top of its head, back of the eyes. 
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Its jaws or lips (for they are one) are covered with a 
pebbly cartilage, which would indicate that it crushes 
the fish which it kills with its saw. 

PHILIP B, WEsT (age 12). 


A remora, or sucking-fish, has on the top of 


its head a large flat “sucker” composed of 





A REMORA, 


several oblique plates. By this the fish at- 
taches itself to various objects, as a larger fish, 
a ship’s bottom, etc. 


EXPERIENCES WITH THE OVEN-BIRD. 


BooTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 
Dear St. NicHoias: The oven-bird is the bird 
which says ‘‘ teacher.” When frightened, the male 
bird flies about, jerking and wagging its tail; so the 
names ‘‘wood wagtail ” and ‘‘golden-crowned wagtail ” 
are given it. The name ‘‘golden-crowned accentor” 
is given it because the bird 
says ‘‘teacher ’”’ several times, 
each time putting more accent 
on the word than the time be- 
fore. 
Dorotuy A. BALDWIN. 


New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sr. NicHowas: I 
want to tell you my experience 
with the oven-bird. I was 
walking by a brook when I 
heard a bird-call. I stopped, 
and the call was repeated. 
This time I heard distinctly, 
‘Teacher, teacher, ‘acher, 
TEACHER, TEACHER.” I 
scanned all the bushes with 
my opera-glass, but with no 
success. The next day I went 
back to the same place; in a 
little while I heard the call 
again. I stood still. Sud- 
denly a little bird about the 
size of a song-sparrow ran 
almost in front of me. It had 
an olive-green back, and an 
orange stripe in the middle of 
its head. His breast was white 
spotted with brown. I fol- 
lowed him, and soon saw him 
run into a little opening. I 
walked quietly up, and two 
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birds ran out and disappeared among the ferns. My 
little friend’s home was skilfully built of leaves and 
It was the shape of a ball lying in a little hol- 
It is from his nest 


grass. 

low with a side open like an oven. 

that the oven-bird gets his name. 
ANNIE DORMAN (age 13). 


The oven-bird is a walker and does not 
hop. Mr. Burroughs says: “It is by far the 
prettiest pedestrian of the woods.” Neltjie 
Blanchan says: “ You may have the good for- 
tune to see this little bird of the woods strutting 
in and out of the shrubbery with a certain mock 
dignity, like a child wearing its father’s boots.” 
It does seem almost ridiculous in its dignified 
walking. 

The oven-bird is usually very shy, but will 
come near to an intruder in the vicinity of the 
At other times it manifests great friend- 
Last May, one 


nest. 
liness rather than shyness. 
hundred and fifty young folks in Westerly, 
Rhode Island, accompanied me on an early 
morning outing. At 4:15 A.M. we stood chat- 
ting under a clump of trees while an oven-bird 


OVEN-BIRDS AND THEIR NEST. 
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rendered its crescendo chant for several min- 
utes on a branch not ten feet above the heads 
of the merry young folks. “Did the young 
folks keep still?”” No; it seemed to me a con- 
test between the bird and its admirers below 
to see which could manifest the most joy. 


A PET PORCUPINE. 


AMESBURY, Mass. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: My papa, in company with two 
other men and a boy, went into the Nova Scotia woods 
in the autumn for a vacation trip. When he went away 
he promised to bring me some kind of a pet for my 
eighth birthday, and a porcupine is what he brought. 
He seemed like an ugly-looking pet with so many sharp 
quills sticking out all over his back, and I wondered 
how papa ever caught him. He said when he was away 
out in the woods seven miles from the nearest house, 
he saw him ’way up on the limb of a birch-tree, get- 
ting a breakfast of birch leaves. The first thing papa 
did was to cut three forked sticks. Each one of 
the men _ took 
one of these 
sticks, and the 
boy took a 


hatchet and 
J climbed the 
™ tree. When all 


was ready, the 
boy cut off the 
limb of the tree, 
and down came 
the porcupine. 
; Papa and the 
es two men caught 
us him with the 
forked sticks. 
Then they took a bag they had with them, got him 
into that, tied a string to each end of the bag, put a pole 
through, and papa and the boy carried him through the 
swamps and woods seven miles to the nearest house. 
There they hired a boy to take them in a team ten miles 
into Bridgetown. When they got there, papa took a 
box and put some wire over the top. “ Bluenose,’’ for 
that is what we call the porcupine, was then fixed to 
bring home. He lost a good many quills on the way 
home, for ’most all the people wanted one as a souvenir. 
At first I was n’t very well pleased with my birthday 
present, but papa has fixed a neat little bedroom down 
underground for him to sleep in when it is cold. He 
told me to feed him and take care of him and I would 
soon learn to like him. Every morning Bluenose is up 
watching for me to come and feed him. He makes a 
little whining, crying noise that seems to say: “ Do get 
me some breakfast.” I give him birch-leaves, apples, 
and sweet corn. I do not know what I shall do when 





A PORCUPINE. 


the birch-leaves are all gone, for he seems to like those 
Perhaps they make him think of his old 
When I give him an apple he 


very much. 
home in Nova Scotia. 
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sits up on his hind legs, takes it in one of his paws, and 
eats it, just as I have seen monkeys eat. He does n't 
drink any water. Dogs don’t seem to like him, but a 
great many have been up to his cage to see him; some 
stand and bark at him; others look and run away. 
Even if he is n’t handsome, he is a gentle, kind old 
fellow, and I would feel very bad now to lose him. 
HELEN G. FULLER. 


Burroughs states (in “ Riverby”), regarding 
the porcupine: “He is as stupid and indifferent 
as the skunk; his broad, blunt nose points a 
witless head. They are great gnawers and will 
gnaw your house down if you do not look out. 
Of a summer evening they will walk coolly into 
your open door if not prevented.” 

Read also the chapter entitled “ A Nightly 
Prowler,” in “ Familiar Life in Field and For- 
est,” by F. Schuyler Mathews. 


THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 

Dear St. NicHoLAs: The red-winged blackbird 
likes best the thick reed marshes, where it will be seen 
in great flocks. It is a very social bird, arriving here 
in early spring and going about in flocks. 

The nest is made of soft substances, fibers, and straw. 
The eggs, three to five in number, are white, curiously 
spotted, and wreathed with brown and dull purple. 
Large flocks of these birds will be found in the marshes, 
where they are contented to sit all day long on a swing- 
ing reed, singing to their mates who sit on or near the 
nest hidden in some bush or a bunch of reeds. 

It is true that some farmers complain that the black- 
bird eats their corn and oats; they also dislike its noisy 
chatterings ; but I think that having spent the spring in 
eating insects, the bird feels himself entitled to a share 
of the profits. Emerson says about the blackbird: 


‘* The blackbirds make the maples ring 
With social cheer and jubilee ; 
The redwing flutes his ‘O-a-/ee /’” 
LupLow GrRIscoM (age I0). 


The musical call has been also interpreted, 
gur-ga-lee, h’-wa-ker-ee, con-quer-ce. Chapman 
writes: ‘‘ The redwing’s liquid ong-guér-ré is 
pleasantly suggestive of marshy places, but it is 
his early spring music for which we should 
chiefly value him.” 

Another writer states that they have “the 
sound of water running through their sweet 
measures.” 

But don’t let us so much admire the music 
and the black uniform with red epaulets of the 
male that we forget the mother bird, who is 
usually low in the bushes, nearer the nest. 
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NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE MALE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD AND HIS DIFFERENTLY ATTIRED MATE NEAR THEIR NEST IN THE MARSH 


Her dress is mainly of streaked dark brown. brighten my own life whenever the cheery 
Dr. Abbott picturesquely refers to these birds chorus of blackbirds is echoed in my heart, 
as “the playthings of the wind.” One may and would that others would quickly learn this 
well follow his example when he tells us: “I simple secret of obtaining happiness.” 

VoL. XXVIII.— 95. 








‘*A HEADING FOR JUNE.” 


DONE. = 


have 
mama. 


WHEN SCHOOL IS 


HE slams the door, bounds up 
the stair, 
And shouts aloud in joy, 
Brings in a blast of wintry air, 
This jolly little boy. Rejoice, 
man, 


you 


**T ll never find that other skate; 
There, now 1’ ve lost my strap! 
Dear me, it must be very late. 
Where dd I put that cap? 


can, 


No League competition has been so popular as the 
present or resulted in more beautiful work. The sub- 
ject given for the young artists, ‘‘ A Heading for June,” 
has brought out, we believe, the best work ever shown 
in these pages, while ‘‘ A Happy Day” and ‘*‘ When 
School is Done” must have inspired the young prose- 
and verse-writers to unusual efforts. Of stories alone 
there were more than four hundred, and the Roll of 
Honor this month is crowded with names of contribu- 
tors whose work was so good that it 


BY GUSTAVUS E. R 
them 
Now for some jolly play!” 
And with a wild and glad hurrah, 
The whirlwind speeds away. 
blithesome 


And have the best of fun. 
Enjoy your boyhood while you 


When each day’s school is done. 


MICHELSON, AGE 16. (GOLD BADGE.) 

For in the sterner school of life, 
However high we soar 

Above this toilsome earthly strife, 
Our school is never o’er. 


now; good-by, 


Though pleasures make our hearts 
feel glad, 
Not till the race is run 
Can we say with the little lad, 
** This day of school is done!” 
CHARLOTTE FARRINGTON Bab- 
COCK (AGE 16). 
Winner of gold and silver badges 


little 


A gold or a silver badge is merely a tribute we pay to 
worthy effort. It is the effort itself, whether it wins a 
prize or not, that always pays, both at the time, and 
through all the future years. 

Never be discouraged because your progress is slow. 
Slow growth is often the best, and industry and per- 
severance, even with very little natural talent, some- 
times accomplish wonders. Many successful authors 
and artists have shown little promise. 





has taken a long, long time to decide 
what we must leave out because of 
the lack of room. 

There are still a few who ask if one 
contribution a month means one of 
each kind. /¢ does not. It means 
one only, for if we allowed one of 
each kind the number received would 
be so many we could not examine 
them, and the quality would not be 
so good. There are a great many 
months, and one contribution a month, 
if thoughtfully and carefully prepared, 
is quite enough to undertake. Others 
ask if they are obliged to contribute 
every month. No, certainly not. 
League members should enter only 
such competitions as really appeal to 
them, and should only contribute 
when they mean to do careful, ear- 
nest work, without haste and without 
merely the thought of doing some- 
thing that might by some chance win 
aprize. Itis not the prize that counts. 
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” BY CONRAD LAMBERT, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION 
No. 18. 


IN making the awards, contributors’ ages are 

iken into consideration. 

Verse. Gold badges, Alma Jean Wing (age 
16), 610 First Ave. S., St. Cloud, Minn., and 
Grace B. Coolidge (age 12), 422 Quincy Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Silver Badges, C. Brewer Goodsell (age 14), 
3433 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., Hilda 
Beatrice Morris (age 13), 611 Spring St., Mich- 
igan City, Ind., and Marion P. Murdock (age 
10), Cold Spring, Putnam Co., N. Yy. 

Prose. Gold badges, Irene Frederica Rau 
(age 14), 826 College Ave., Beloit, Wis., and 
\. M. Levine (age 14), 749 E. 9th St., New 
York City. 

Silver badges, Carlota Bercera (age 14), 669 
Pacific St., Brooklyn, New York, Helen Ste- 
vens (age 13), Lynnfield, Massachusetts, and 
Jean Harris (age 9), Ozark Chapter, St. Nicho- 
las League, Rolla, Missouri. 





cc 


———— 
“MY HOME.”” BY ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, AGE 11. (GOLD BADGE.) 
DRAWING. Cash prize, Fred MaDan (age 16), 86th 
St. and 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gold badges, Gus. E. R. Michelson (age 16), 301 
Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, Mass., Romaine Hoit 


(age 16), 16 Sayward St., Dorchester, Mass., and 


*A HEADING FOR JUNE.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 


‘““MY HOME.” 


BY ROMAINE HOIT, AGE 10. 


LEAGUE. 








BY ALEX ERSKINE, AGE 12 (SILVER BADGE.) 


Marjorie T. Hood (age 13), 565 Park Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Charles N. Cruttenden (age 16), 
Northfield, Mass., Edith Sherwood (age 12), 2135 7th 
Ave., New York City, and John Wright (age 9), 620 
Forest Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Gold Conrad Lambert 
(age 15), Chalet Jolie-vue, Vevey, Switzerland, and 
Elizabeth Williams (age 11), care of C. P. Williams, 
Stonington, Conn. 

Silver badges, Bessie Jones (age 15), §9 Cherry St., 
Elizabeth, N. J., Alex Erskine (age 12), 330 North- 


badges, 


east Ave., Oak Park, Ill, and Kendall Bushnell 
(age 8), Arlington, Mass. 
WILD-ANIMAL AND BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY. First 


prize, ‘‘ Screech-Owl,” by Reynold A. Spaeth (age 14), 
7300 Boyer St., Philadelphia, Pa. No 2d and 3d awards. 

PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold badges, Frederick McGregor 
(age 15), 2390 First Ave., N. Y. City, Roger Chase, 
Jr. (age 13), 102 North Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 

Silver Badges, Thomas W. Saltmarsh (age 12), 14 
West Belmont St., Pensacola, Fla., Paul R. Caruthers 
(age 11), Delmont, Pa. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS, Gold badges, B. E. Priestley 
(age 14), Tewksbury, Eng., and Helan Ames (age 
14), 16 Schussler Road, Worcester, Mass. 

Silver badges, Edyth F. Vermeulen (age 14), Box 73, 
Bound Brook, N. J., and Helen O. Harris (age 12), 

, : “ nh 
270 Maple St., Springfield, Mass. 

Prize awards are usually sent about two weeks after 

their announcement in the magazine. 
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(GOLD BADGE.) 
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‘4 HEADING FOR JUNE.” 


WHEN SCHOOL IS DONE. 
BY ALMA JEAN WING (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 


On, I want fresh air, and I long for the country, 
And the rare, sweet breath of the wild June rose, 
The narrow lane that leads up from the pasture, 
And the rain-swollen brook when the storm-wind 
blows. 


I want to go to the deep, creeping ocean ; 
Its great voice is breaking and calling for me. 

It beats on the sands, and I hear it but faintly, 
The glad summons, or dirge, of the terrible sea. 


A HAPPY 
BY IRENE FREDERICA RAU (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 


(A True Story.) 


Ir was a very happy day for two people, but a 
very sad one for a little girl I know, when Frances 
and Charles were married. 

It was a beautiful day in 

une. The roses were in 
all their glory, and the birds 
sang their sweetest, as they 
always doin June. It was 
a house wedding, and a very 
pretty one, too. At one end 
of the room in the bay-win- 
dow was a canopy of white 
carnations and ferns, under 
which the bride and groom 
were to stand. 

The heroine of this story 
was a little girl who was a 
cousin of the bride, and after 
she arrived had been asked 
to stand on the landing to 
direct the guests where to 
place their wraps. The lit- 
tle girl obediently did as she 
was asked. The staircase 
was out of sight of the room 
in which the ceremony was 
to be performed, so the little 
girl still stood on the landing directing late guests, 
when suddenly there became silence. Lillian was 
bashful, and had been told that some one would call her 


**mMY HOME.” 





BY FRED MA DAN, AGE 16. 





BY BESSIE JONES, AGE 15. 
over her little cousin and kissed 
darling! 
performed again, darling, so you can see it?” | 


(CASH PRIZE.) 


Oh, I want to go West to the snow-crowned mountains, 
And live a wild life on a Montana plain, 

To hunt out a panther, or, better, a grizzly, 
And race with the cattle again and again. 





I want to have pleasure when school-days are over. 
To be nature’s scholar is rarest delight ; 

She beckons and calls—alas, / cannot answer. 
The fairest day ends in a darkening night! 


The flowers in the country may wither in waiting, 
The ocean may call till its great voice is hoarse, 
The lion may roam undisturbed in the mountains, 
For I shall stay home, and go nowhere, of course, 
When school is done! 


DAY. 


when the ceremony was to be performed; so she did 
not move from her post until she heard voices saying, 
**Ves,”’ ‘‘ Yes.” Then she 
silently crept downstairs, 
and tiptoed to the drawing- 
room. People all had their 
backs to her, and she heard 
some one praying, so she 
did n’t exactly know what 
was going on. 

At last the minister ceased 
praying, the people began 
talking to one another, and 
little Lillian walked into the 
room and up to her aunt. 

** When is Cousin Fwan- 
cis goin’ to be mawied?” 
she ventured. 

‘* Why, Lillian! 
now.” 

** Nobody came and got 
me,” she sobbed. Then she 
went to the bride. ‘‘ Cousin 
Fwances, I wanted to see 
you mawied, and nobody | 
called me.” 

** Cousin Fwances ”’ bent 
her. ‘‘ You poor | 
Shall we have the ceremony ) 





She is 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


I am so sorry. 





YUM 
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‘*No. But I did so want to see it.” 

‘* Well, anyway, Lillian,” said Frances, ‘‘ you kissed 
the bride first.” 

Then another cousin, Philip, took little Lillian aside 
with a pretty young woman. 

‘* Lillian,” he said, ‘‘ we are going to tell you a secret 
that we have n’t told another soul. This is going to be 
your cousin Elizabeth some day.” 

* All that Lillian said was, ‘‘ I ’m ever so glad.” 
When the second wedding came, Lillian 
had a front seat in the church, and saw it all. 





ume. 


BY CHARLES N. CRUTTENDEN, AGE 16. 


A HAPPY DAY. 
BY A. M. LEVINE (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge. ) 

CHAPTER 46 were going to have an outing. This 
announcement brought delight to all the members, and, 
needless to say, we were impatiently waiting for the 
day on which we were to set out. 

That day soon arrived, and, to our delight, it was a 
very beautiful day—clear and bright, but not too hot. 
After some delay, and with the well wishes of our 
parents and friends, we boarded a car at about nine 
o'clock. Nothing unusual happened except that we 
greatly startled the passengers when we all shouted : 


‘* Cracker-jack, cracker-jack, zis boom bas, 

*Rah, ’rah, ’rah! St. Nicho- 
las ; 

Hu-lala-bee, cris, cringle, 
crix, 

St. Nicholas League No. 
Forty-six.” 
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after our lunch, and then set out for a long journey. 
We soon began to perspire, and after a little while our 
clothes were wet with the perspiration. 

Imagine, then, our delight when one of us espied a 
brook. It took but a minute to undress and plunge into 
the cool, clear stream. How refreshing and restful the 
water felt! And what sport we had frisking about and 
dashing spray at each other! This enjoyment was sud- 
denly interrupted by the appearance of an old woman, 
whip in hand, running toward us. It took but a minute 
to splash to the opposite bank, pick up our clothes, and 
dash away. 

When a safe dis- 
tance intervened 
between the whip 
and ourselves, we 
stopped to dress. 
We then continued 
our journey. Oc- 
casionally we 
stopped to shake 
down some apples 
—then green—or 
to gather some ber- 

y . ; wr 2 . 
as Z ies. rhe sun bs as 

VY op a low in the heavens 

Gy when we arrived at 

Hastings, a little 

town on the Hud- 
son. 

Here, after having some refreshments in a pie-store, 
we boarded the cars for home. At a special meeting 
called by the president then and there, we voted that 
day as having been one of our happiest. 

WHEN SCHOOL IS DONE. 
BY HILDA BEATRICE MORRIS (AGE 13). 
(Sik ‘er Badge.) 

WHEN school is done, the old school-books, 
All finger-marked and torn, 

Are thrown down in a careless heap. 
They really look forlorn! 

Their little owner comes and goes, 
Too busy with her play 

To give the books a single thought 
Throughout the livelong day. 


ul 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


She reads her new Sr. 
NICHOLAS; 
She reads _ her 
book ; 
She plays with all her pretty 
toys, 


story- 





We rode for about an 


But don’t give them a 





hour, and then got off at 


look. 





These books have served 





Dunwoodie, a quiet, lonely 





place about six miles from 
Yonkers. We walked over 
to the ‘‘ Van Cortlandt Golf 
Links,’’ and watched some 
players. We then retired 
a little distance and had an 
exciting game of baseball. 
By this time we were a 
little fatigued, so we sat 
down under the cooling 
shade of a maple-tree and 
rested, at the same time 
eating our lunch. Being 
observant of our physical 
training laws, we rested 





_ 7 petacaae And 





“MY HOME.”” BY KENDALL BUSHNELL, AGE 8. (SILVER BADGE.) 


her faithfully 
For one whole year or 
more, 
But still they lie unnoticed 
now 
Upon the nursery floor. 


Now, don’t you think, dear 

little one, 
You might at least be 

kind 

To those old books that 

taught you 

improved your 

growing mind? 
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BY REINHOLD 


PALENSKI, AGE 


WS . 16. (WINNER 
1 OF SILVER, 
GOLD, AND 


**4 HEADING FOR 
CASH PRIZES.) 


JUNE.” 


HAPPIEST DAY I EVER KNEW. 


BY JEAN HARRIS (AGE Q). 
(Silver Badge.) 

ONCE papa and mama decided to go on a fishing-trip 
and take me. Papa invited a few other friends to go 
too. We got on the train and rode to Arlington. We 
went to Arlington because we were going to the Gas- 
conade River. Then we got in a hack and rode and 


THE 











“ DEER.”” SENT BY HILDA F. MALCOMB, (NOT COMPETING.) 

rode and rode. And I got tired of riding. At last we 
came to the river, and mama let me take off my shoes 
and stockings and go barefoot. I went and sat on the 
bank, and looked at the water. We had our dinner, 
and then went on down the river. We came toa gravel 
bar and stopped on it. It was right where the Little 
Piney flows into the Gasconade. We crossed and went 
on the other shore, and I waded across and I stood in 
the middle of the river, and the little fishes came and 
touched my feet and played tag. I went over on the 
other side and stayed with mama, and a storm came 
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up. Once my aunt fell in the water, and I hollered, 
** Oh, oh! don’t let aunty drown!” 

They never give me coffee when I am at home except 
when I am sick. They gave me coffee when I was 
down there, and in a tin cup, too. A young man that 
was with us took some pictures of the camp. In one 
I went to take a drink, and the picture was me with 
a cup to my mouth. As we went down the river 
toward Arlington, papa said that there was a large cave 
in the bluff. So we went up to it. It was a large cave 
with water dripping from the top. It was a sort of a 
room, and there was a lot of caves in the room, one of 
which led into Stalactites Room. We did not have to go 
to it. We went to Arlington, and when I left the river 
I wanted to stay. 

That was the happiest day I ever knew. 


DONE. 
(AGE 14). 


SCHOOL IS 

BREWER GOODSELI 
(Silver Badge.) 

CoME, boys, let ’s give a loud hurrah ; 

Three cheers for happy June! 

A merry time we ’re bound to have. 

Let ’s sing a joyful tune. 


BY C. 


Come, Billy, put your books away, 

And slate and pen- 
cil—run! 

We ’re through 
with work, and 
now for play ; 
For school 

Is 


Done. 


The sun is bright; the 
day is warm ; 

The brook is cool and 
nice. 

Come, hurry up, and 
you and I 

Will be there in a trice. 


Come, Billy, put 
your books up- 
stairs ; 

We want to have 
some fun. 





** SCREECH-OWL.” BY REYNOLD A. 
SPAETH, AGE 14. ‘FIRST PRIZE, 
‘* WILD ANIMALS.”’) 
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A swim will drown out all our cares, 
When school 
Is 


Done. 


Ah, yes, my boys, have out your play 
Ere you ’re as old as I. 
I well remember how I played! 
And still I hear the cry: 

‘Come, Billy, hide away those books, 
And join us in the fun. 
Just see how happy each one looks, 

For school 


Is 
Done.” 
A HAPPY DAY. 
BY HELEN STEVENS (AGE 13). 


(Silver Badge.) 
Dor and Dotty, two dear little twins, always were 


smiling, and, consequently, they had two dear little 











“VILLA CRAWFORD,” SORRENTO, ITALY. MARION 


CRAWFORD, AGE 13 


BY H. 


Their long golden 
Now, the two 
fact, they were n’t often 
were never trusted to go out of the 


dimples, one in each of their chins. 
curls were the pride of their mother. 
were apt to be roguish (in 
sober), and they 
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HOOD, AGE 13. 



























‘*MY HOME IN PORTO RICO.” 


BY LAURENCE WATTS, AGE 13 


yard around their pretty home. The twins’ 
grief was having to stay in the small yard. 

Their father had once taken them to a tiny island, 
standing in all its green glory in the middle of the small 
pond that was so near their home. When the twins had 
first landed on the little green, leafy island, their cries of 
delight made their father think of a plan. While the 
twins were being tucked in bed that night he thought 
it out, and he and his wife Margaret decided upon the 
fine plan. The next morning the twins got up and 
found their pink print dresses and mama beside them 
to help put them on. When they went down to break- 
fast they saw papa smiling, and could n’t help wondering 
what it meant, when they spied the large hamper on the 
table. Mama explained, and after breakfast the twins hur 
ried to dress their dear dollies ‘‘ Babby ” and “‘ Betty.” 

** We are going to a picnic, a real picnic, and stay on 
that dear green island!” they exclaimed, giving their 
dolls a hug. 

Then they clambered into the dory at the wharf, and 
sat beside the big hamper, holding the dollies tightly. 

What a fine trip it was over to the little green island! 
After they landed papa read a book while the twins made 
a house of brush for the dollies. At noon they ate a 
lovely lunch, and went home at about four o’clock. 

**Oh, it was beautiful!” sighed the twins. When 
they went to bed, they said: ‘‘ Dear mama, do you 
think we will ever go again?” 

** Perhaps so,” said mama, and she took the candle 
and went downstairs, and the twins sang their dollies to 
sleep, and fell asleep themselves to dream of a happy day. 


greatest 











(GOLD BADGE.) 
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‘*A HEADING FOR JUNE.” BY JOHN WRIGHT, AGE 9. (SILVER BADGE.) 
WHEN SCHOOL IS DONE. A HAPPY DAY. 
BY GRACE B. COOLIDGE (AGE 12). BY CARLOTA BECERRA (AGE 14). 
Illustrated by the Author. Iliustrated by the Author. 


(Gold Badge. ) (Siz er Badge.) 

WE were living in Guayaquil. Papa had to come to 
New York on important business, intending to take me, 
as he always did when traveling. American friends 
dissuaded him: it was too cold for a tropical child. 
To my great sorrow, I had to stay, and became sick. 

After three months, when I expected papa with 
many toys, mama received this cablegram: ‘‘ Get 
ready to come; wait letter.” My pale cheeks turned 
pink. The letter came at 
last. Papa said that the new 
revolution had made him de- 
cide to bring us North, and 
sent enough money. Papa 
was to meet us at Panama. 
We started. 

Early, the morning we 
arrived at Panama, some one 
knocked at our cabin. We 
thought it was papa. Mama 
opened. To our great sur- 
prise, it was a clerk from 
the hotel, who came for our 
baggage. Many friends 
greeted us. 

Every one knew what had 
happened to the ‘* City of 
Para,”’ but would not tell 
us. A young man, whose 

The tasks I used to shun, father was a chum of papa, 
And the master’s stern reproval, ————_—_— asked, ‘‘ Are you Sefiora de 


: s —_—_——————— ” 
And my fright— when school is done. Becerra? 
“ BY GRACE B. COOLIDGE. (SEE POEM.) 


WHEN the bell has ceased 
to clamor 
From the school-house on 
the hill, 
And the school-room is de- 
serted, 
And all is strangely still, 











Then I turn myself to pleasure, 
And think of other things 

Than arithmetic and figures 
And history-books and kings. 


To me the air seems calmer, 
And the birds’ songs sweeter still 
Than they sounded through the windows 
Of the school-house on the hill. 


The sky is never clouded, 
Though it used to seem to me, 

As I sat within the school-room, 
It was dark as dark could be. 


How I used to dread those lessons! 
Latin verbs—I loathed ‘‘ amo”’! 

Now I laugh whene’er I ¢Aink it. 
That seems, oh, so long ago! 


I remember, I remember, 





- 7 oe,” 
‘The ship in which your husband was coming was 


WHEN SCHOOL IS DONE. 2. . 
wrecked four hundred miles off Cape Hatteras. Nobody 








BY MARJORIE DYREXFORTR (AGB 13). knows what has become of her, but we expect news 
Last summer, when my school was done, one sine.” 

We took a trip to Maine. What a misfortune! Mama did not know what to do. 
How peaceful, after city life, Next day we learned that the steamer was many days 

The fisher-cottage plain! overdue, and had been : 
We lived a mile from Portland, on making signal of U.S. of Amaninn of 

At an island called ‘‘ East End,” distress. Another ship J 
An island where the hamlets had gone to help her, ™) en 

and now she was safe aye 


And pines and sea all blend. in Newport News. We 
thought they were de- 
ceiving us. 

Ten dreadful days 
passed. Should we re- 
turn or stay? What 


And on the island’s rocky side, 
Amid its many nooks, 

I loved to lie and doze and read 
My interesting books. 























Maine’s pine woods are delightful ; could mama do there, —s 
The sailing and the sun alone and with six children and three maids? What 
All tend to make it restful, would become of us? Where was papa? I was getting 
When winter’s school is done. worse every day, and all was tears and affliction. 
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‘4 HEADING FOR JUNE.” BY EDITH SHERWOOD, AGE 12. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


When things could not be more dreary, we re- 
ceived a telegram from Colon. Papa was to arrive 
on the five-o’clock train! He was alive, and coming 
to meet us! Oh, what joy! Now all was light 
and rejoicing. 

We went to meet him. 

It was, indeed, a happy day for me when he took 
me in his arms. I had been 
very ill during papa’s ab- 
sence, but his presence 
cured me like a miracle. ff 

The following day we *} * 
started for this country, and 


arrived on April 13, 1895. I | 
| 





A HAPPY DAY. 

BY RICHARDSON PRATT / 

(AGE 6). 

In the summer-time we 
go down to the country. 
There is a sea-shore near 
where we live. Sometimes 
we goin bathing. The chil- 
dren’s birthdays come so 
near together that last sum- 
mer we had them all in one, 
and we called that the chil- 
dren’s clam-bake. 

There were long tables and long benches, and there 
were cushions on the benches. The tables were in the 
middle of the room. There were clams to eat, and they 
were cooked in a big pot. The men would heat stones 
and drop them in the big pot, and they would spread 
seaweed over the top; then they would spread sail-cloth 
over the top of all. After we had dinner we played 
games. The games were a potato-race, and then a play 
that we called a cock-fight. We would take a stick 
under our knees, and hold it with our hands, and then 
try to tip each other over with our toes, and it was very 
tipply work. It made everybody laugh. Another game 
was to have eggs at one end of the room and just as 
many children at the other end with spoons in their 
hands. Then they would run to where the eggs were 
and try to pick them up in their spoons without touch- 
ing them, and then run back without dropping them. 
There were prizes for the ones who beat. After a 
while we went home, and some of them had to go by 
cars to the city. 


Vor. XXVIII.—96. 
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BY BESSIE BARNES, AGE 17. 


A HAPPY DAY. 
BY LEOTAE VINCE (AGE 9). 

ONE day my little sister and I were out in the fields 
picking flowers. We had our dolls with us. We played 
that she was a queen. I made wreaths and put them 
on our dolls and on Bessie, my little sister. I would 
dance the cake-walk before her. She thought it great 
fun. We picked some buttercups, daisies, violets, 
primroses, and a great many other flowers. We picked 
a bouquet for mama, “and then I told her we must go 
home. She didn’t like to go home. I told her we 
would come again some other day. 


WHEN SCHOOL IS DONE. 
BY ELAINE WOLF (AGE I1). 
Hark! I hear the laughing voices 
Of the happy girls and boys ; 
Oh, how much each one rejoices! 
My, what screaming and what noise! 


Why does all this din take place here? 
Don’t you know that school is done? 
That the children have vacation 
And they ’re joyous, every one? 


They can hardly hear each other, 
Each one speaks so very 











loud, 
Talking of the good times 
coming. 
There ’s all sunshine, not 
a cloud. 
And this merry childish 
chatter 
II! One can hear through all 
' the day. 


When the bright sun’s face 
sinks downward 
Home they go without de- 
e lay. 


WHEN SCHOOL IS 
he ; DONE. 


BY MARION P. MURDOCK 
(AGE I0). 


(Silver Badge.) 


Out of the school-house, 
And down the walk, 
The children go run- 
ning, 
With laughter and talk ; A 
For school-time is over, ‘a 
And for months they ’Il 
be free; P 
So they are as happy and ; 
blithe as the bee. 






On each little arm 

Is a basket or slate; 

Now no more bewailings =o 

For ‘‘ being so late” ; “ 

Then off through 
meadows 

So quickly they run 


ale 
Under the blaze of the BY MARION P. MURDOCK. 
afternoon sun. (SEE POEM.) 
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WHEN SCHOOL IS DONE. 
BY HENRY REGINALD CAREY (AGE Q). 


WHEN school is done, that ’s the time for me 
To fish and row and be at sea, 

And to the engine we will go, 

And we will hear it puff and blow. 


And when we get to the other station, 

Then that is the place of our destination ; 

And we will get out and see the sights, 

And how it has changed with long days and nights. 


Ah! when we have got to our dear old home, 

We ’Il look at our things and the waves and the foam, 
And we will begin our summer play 

In flowers, in sunshine, in meadows, and hay. 


AN (UN)HAPPY DAY. 
BY WINIFRED DEAN (AGE 13). 


‘* MaRY!”’ came a voice up the stairway. 

‘* What do you want, mama?” asked Mary. 

‘* Get up, now, and come down and set the table for 
me.” 

‘* All right,’”’” Mary answered sleepily. 

But she lingered in bed longer than she ought, so 
mama had to set the table. Mrs. Woods did not scold 
her when she came downstairs. She hoped she would 
not do it again. Mary was late in eating her breakfast, 
so she was late in washing the dishes. While she was 
doing this, her special friend, Sylvia Lee, stopped at 
the house and said she was going skating, and would 
like to have Mary go with her. But Mary could n’t 
go, because she had not got her morning work done. 

When it was nearly time for dinner, Mrs. Wood sent 
Mary for a pitcher of milk. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but when she was coming back with it, her 
hand slipped, and the result was a broken pitcher, and 
the milk was running in a stream over the floor. Now, 
this was a happy day for kitty, and she drank until she 
was full. Mary began to cry, and Mrs. Woods ran to 
see what was the matter. She was very sorry about 
the pitcher, but she said almost cheerfully, ‘‘Don’t cry 
any more, Mary, for there ’s no use crying over spilt 
milk.” 

So Mary dried her tears, and ate her dinner. But 
she was so unhappy that she did not feel like eating a 
bit. She did not tell her mother she was sorry for not 
getting up and setting the table for her, but she was, 


And that night, when she went to bed, 
She slowly blew out the light, 

And she said, ‘‘After this I will try 
To be good and always do right.” 





BY GRIFFITH W. LINDSEY, AGE 14. 


MY FIRST BASS. 
BY ALEX POUND (AGE II). 


To begin with, I was n’t fishing for bass. My father, 
myself, and another man were in the boat. Father was 
having especially good luck, and I was watching him 
when he asked me where my bobber was, and suddenly 
I saw it about two feet below the surface, and then the 
fight began. 

My reel sang, and it was all I could do to hold on to 
my rod. In a very few minutes he had all but about 
ten feet of my line out when I began‘ to reel in, and 
just as father was about to land him he broke away 
again. All this time we did not know what sort of fish 
it was ; but suddenly he jumped, and the boatman said, 
‘‘Pickerel!”” After he jumped he managed to tangle 
himself up in some weeds, and I thought sure I had 
lost him; but I had n’t, and father soon landed him after 
a long fight. He weighed about three and a half 
pounds, and was the only black bass caught there that 
summer with rod and line. 


WHEN SCHOOL IS DONE, 
BY MARGUERITE M. HILLERY (AGE 14). 
(Winner of a silver badge in 1900.) 
‘* WHEN school is done” are magic words ; 
An “ open gsesame,”’ ’t would seem ; 
Words that can lead us to a land 
Where flowers bloom and dewdrops gleam ; 
Where sunshine falls and seems to say, 
‘* I ’m here to drive all cares away.” 


Where underfoot the moss is thick, 
And overhead the leaves are green ; 

Where butterflies like wingéd souls 
Add beauty to the fairy scene. 

Perhaps a brook will babble by 

Like moonlight mirrored from the sky. 


And high above us, like a dome, 
The azure sky spreads far away, 
Made of blue marble flecked with white 
And lighted by the light of day; 
While for a background tall and grand 
A stately mountain oft will stand. 


WHEN SCHOOL IS OVER. 
BY LINDA G. MCALLISTER (AGE ITI). 


WHEN school is over and school is done 
We have a fine time, every one. 

But I ’m glad there ’s some school ; 

If there was n’t, you see, 

There would not be any vacation for me. 








YUM 
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CHAPTERS. 


Ir we were offering prizes for the largest chapters it would be 
carried off so far, we believe, by No. 222, of Trenton, New Jersey. 
No. 222, or the ‘* Home Cheer Club,” reports a total of 425 members 
in March. This chapter holds its meetings in the opera-house, and 
has established an anti-cigarette league. ho can beat this record ? 
Don’t you think 222 deserves a banner? 

No. 82 reports thirty members, and an increase of subscriptions. 
Also a change of officers at their biennial election. Everett Burgy, 
President, Ruth Dewey, Vice-president. 

No. 158 reports good progress. This chapter meets at the mem- 
bers’ houses. 

No. 180 hopes to do better soon, and has been christened by its 
members “‘ The Helping Hand.” A good, suggestive name. 

No. 190 reports a nice time every two weeks. Every one has 
something on the programme. Dues of ten cents every six months. 

No. 192 reports of a misprint in the name of their secretary. It is 
properly Dorothy Baldwin, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

No. 197 reports excellent progress. 

No. 199 calls for six more badges. Eighteen members now in all. 

No. 203 reports fine progress and great increase of membership. 
This chapter will have picnics this month, in the woods, and will 
have a rented hall for meetings. 

No. 209 has chosen a name, the ‘‘ Tecumseh Chapter,” in honor 
of the great chief Tecumseh, who was born at Durbin, Ohio, which is 
about five miles from Springfield, the headquarters of No. 2 

No. 214 is a musical chapter, and spends a good part of its meet 
ings in singing. Later this chapter will give a musicale 

No. 220, of Plainfield, N. J., is prospering and calls for eight new 
badges. No. 220 is known as the “ Washington Rock Chapter,”’ 
because near Plainfield there is a large rock from which Washington 
watched the British when they were in possession of New Bruns- 
wick. 

No. 228 calls for new badges and reports pleasant times at its 
~—— 

2 has most enjoyable meetings and is prosperous. This 
A. speer ol a rule that each member is compelled to take outdoor 
exercise at each meetin 

No. 236 reports meetings every Friday afternoon and fine times 
‘* Everybody that lives near” belongs to No. 236. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


Helen Crandell, President; Jennie Mott, Secretary ; 
Address, Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 
Ruth Blackwell, Secre- 
Street, Montpelier, 


No. 246. 
five members. 

No. 247. Isabel Templeton, President ; 
tary; nine members. Address, 9 Baldwin 
Vermont. 

No. 248. 
seven members 
New Jersey. 

No. 249. ‘‘ Stars and Stripes.”” Lester Sichel, President ; Thomas 
Dillon, Secretary ; four members. Address, sor East One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, New York City. 

No. 250. ‘‘Scrammies.’" Robert Lemmon, President; John 
Ulbrich, Secretary; six members. Address, 62 Knickerbocker 
Road, Englewood, New Jersey. ‘‘ We will try to make Chapter 
250 one of the best.” 

No. 251. Lillian Hall, President; Mamie Brown, Secretary; 
fourmembers. Address, P. O. Box 97, Cataumet, Massachusetts. 

No. 252. Charles Hoffman, President; Caryl Spiller, Secretary ; 
twelve members. Address, 1817 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 

No. 253. ‘*‘Selma.” Keys Graham, President; Keys Colley, 
Secretary ; six members. Address, Haddenville, Pennsy vania. 

No. 254. The “Twentieth Century.” Alice Stratton, Presi- 
dent; Helen Hicks, Secretary; nine members. Address, 305 North 
Thirty- fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

No. 255. Bessie Weaver, President; Eva Eldredge, Secretary ; 
ten members. Address, 963 Twenty-fifth Street, Ogden, Utah. 

No. 256. ‘‘ Brownie Club.” Beatrice Belknap, President; 
Alida Wright, Secretary ; ten members. Address, 401 gth North 
Sherman Street, Bay City, Michigan. 

No. 257 Leonora Smith, Secretary ; four members. 
48 Camp Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

No. 258. Dorothy Williams, President ; Emma Horn, Secre- 
tary; fourteen members. Address, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania. 

** Literary Club.” John Walker, President; Fannie 
Secretary; seven mem- 
Address, 14 Law Building, 
Lyachberg, Virginia. 

No. 260. ‘* Hamilton Chapter." 
Herold Mills, President; William 
Zinsser, Secretary; six members. 
Address, 265 Central Park West, 
New York City. No. 260 will meet 
oncea week 

No. 261. ‘‘ Charter Oak Chap- 
ter.” Arthur Newton, President; 
Robert Halliday, Secretary; 
twenty-six members. Address, 
New Park Avenue School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 


Aimee Draper, Secretary ; 


Mabel Heller, President; 
Newark, 


Address, 727 Lake Street, Forest Hill, 


Address, 
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Louise Underwood, President; 


**Ozark Chapter. 
Address, Grant House, 


twelve members. 


No. 262 
Mary Shaw, Secretary ; 
Rolla, Missouri. 

No. 263. ‘‘ Maple City Chapter.” Ethel Lee, President; Eva 
Wilson, Secretary; five members. Address, Honesdale, Pennsy! 
vania. ‘‘ For our colors we have red and white, and our cry is the 


ae : 
**’Rah, ‘rah, Ps ae 
M.C 


"Rah, ‘rah, see! Hip, hip, hurrah for the 
St. Nicholas Lege our pledge we give: we ‘Il live to learn and 


learn to live.’ 


Gertrude Fisher, President; 


No. 264. ‘*The Paragraphs.” 
Address, 41 East Sev- 


Marion Smith, Secretary; seven members. 
entieth Street, New York City 

No. 265. Maude Hamilton, 
retary ; nine members. Address, 
Connecticut. 

No. 266. 
eight members. 


Dorothy Doolittle, Sec- 
Meriden, 


President ; 
285 Colony Street, 


Dora Hill, President; Lillian Dunbain, Secretary; 
Address, Church Home, Angora, West Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania. No. 266 will change officers every four weeks. 

No. 267. Virginia Thompson, President ; Ernestine Tally, Secre- 
tary ; twenty-four members. Address, Union City, Tennessee 

No. 268. Jos. Brown, President; James Chadwick, Secretary ; 
seven members. Address, Cataumet, Massachusetts 

No. 269. “ Best Yet.”” H.S. Wheeler, President; Frank Faulk 
ner, Secretary ; four members. Address, P. O. Box 337, Rockland, 
Maine. 

No. 270. John Ravlin, President; Frank Day, Secretary; six 
members. Address, La Porte, Iowa. 

No. 271. ‘“‘ Belvedere.” Paul Cobb, President; Natalie Cobb, 
Secretary; thirteen members. Address, 600 Equitable Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

NOTES LETTERS 


LEAGUE AND 





BY DORIS FRANCKLYN. (SEE LETTER.) 

Doris FRANCKLYN, a silver-prize winner, formerly of Brooklyn, 
writes now from a little inland South American settlement, Playa 
Rica, Ecuador, and sends a picture of the canoe in which she had to 
travel five days after leaving the coast to reach her destination 
Among other interesting things she says: 

“ Unlike the traveling the people are improving steadily. Three 
years ago they were so ignorant and superstitious that I was actually 
taken for a saint when T went into one of their little churches on 
Good Friday. Now that the white man is penetrating these great 
forests, and bringing their treasures of ivory-nuts, cocoa, and rubber 
to the coast, the people are learning to be civilized. They are very 
gentle, and easily influenced by kindness. Any present, however 
trifling, is gratefully received, and never forgotten. We are sure to 
have it returned in the shape of two or three eggs tied up in a red 
handkerchief. I hope to go home soon, and I am going to try 
again for the League Gold Badge.” 

Ruth F. Kendall, of Brookline, Massachusetts, suggests that 
we have a competition for the 
young writers of music. This 
would be an excellent idea if we 
had the room, but alas! we have 
not—at least, not yet. Perhaps 
among the pleasant things of 
“ by-and-by ” we shall have this, 
too. 

A great many League members 
have written to say that we should 
have an agreement to stop wear- 
ing bird wings, cutting dogs’ ears 
= tails, and otherwise maltreat- 

dumb creatures. As we have 
pa J before, the kindly treatment of 
animals and birds is one of the first 
aims of the League, and the League 
badge means a pledge that no true 
member will violate. No further 
agreement seems necessary. 
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hed and said, “I am afraid not.” Bob looked very 
ould n’t it whistle a /it#le dog?" ;” 


il Papa lau 
ELEANOR PHILLIips 


and said, 

















occurs again. 


one else has done. 


Isadore Douglas writes to call attention to the error in a March 
contribution which quoted ‘“‘ When beechen buds begin to swell” as 
a line from Longfellow, when it should have been accredited to 
Errors of this kind are so apt to occur that young authors 


Bryant. 


BY ELEANOR HOLLIS MURDOCK, AGE 13. 


We regret to say that the drawing of sugar-making, 
in March, was copied from a calendar picture. 
artist did not understand about copying. a picture when this was sent, 
but all understand it now, and we shall 


should be very careful indeed in making quotations. 


A LITTLE WHISTLER. 


One day my brother was sitting on 
‘apa said, ‘‘ What are you 
Bob said, “I am trying to whistle, papa. 


whistle. 


on page 475 
Ferhaps the little 


be sorry indeed if this ever 
Pictures, as well as poems and stories, must be 
either from life or from imagination, and not from anything that any 






Other appreciative and interesting letters, many of which would 
be printed on had room, have been received from Eleanor McCor 
mick, Monica P. Turner (prettily decorated), Winifred Dean, Fllen 
Dunwoody, Eleanor Hollis Murdock, Earl B. Putnam, Mabel Mur- 
ray, Florence S. Guggenhime, Mason B. Staning, Jr., Leotah and 










BY JACQUELINE ELLWANGER, AGE Io. 


Eltah Vince, Lois Hawley Richardson, Eleanor Marvin, Orlie Rey- 
nolds, Jr., Charles E. bg = Jr., Bernice A. Chapman, Rachel 
Nauman (with picture), Gertrude Brown, Harriet E. Cushman, 
Adelia Bender, ssie Miller, Fanny C. Albee, Monica Samuels, 
Lee Strathy, Willie D. C. Chandler, Kenneth Wood, Helen Rich- 
ards, Carolyn Mildred Carter, Julia Wright McCormick, John W. 
Cory, Jr., Marjorie Conner, Bertah B. Janney, Frederic = Smith, 
Sara A. Cheesman, Frances M. Richardson, Helen B. Maxey, John 
Simpkins, Melton R. Owen, Gertrude Kaufmann, Helen K. Stock- 












apa’s knee and was trying to 
loing, Bob? 
Would n 


ton, Genevieve Cipperly, 
Katherine A. Shriver, 
Benson, Eleanor Colby, Hen 
Leslie F. Snow, Claire Kruesi, "Vcien Souther, and Alice Stratton. 


*t it whistle a 





Arlene Holmes, Clarkson Penn Miller, 
erbert Smith, Charles W. Hoffman, Emilie 
Tindall, John D. 
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VERSE. 


Martha G. Haskell 
Helen Bartlett Maxey 
George S. Marks 
Dorothy Bull 

Helen Chapin Moody 
Eva Levy 

Emily McIntyre 
Helen H. Nichols 
Madeleine T. Brewer 
Alice Mullin 

Louis B. Ward 
Dorothy Bruce 
Teresa Cohen 

Henry Dale, Jr. 

Rena Kellner 
Dorothy Wallis 
Marjory Stoneman 
Paul W. Cobb 
Katherine Mortenson 
Clarissa Pierson 
Margaret Jefferys Hobart 
Margaret Stevens 
Valeda A. Johnson 
Alice Moore 

Ethel Mills Gordon 
Frank Way Garey 
Margaret Atwater 
Edith Wesley 
Eleanor Clifton 
Katherine Van Dyck 
Marjory Anne Harrison 
Elizabeth Heroy 





Edwina C. Talbot 
Florence Fisher 

Inez Fuller 

Dorothy Calman 
Caroline Clinton Everett 
Arthur Newton 

Isabel Underwood 
Paul C. Ravlin 

Alice T. Huyler 
Albert Chase 
Elizabeth Munsell 
Mary B. Jennings 
Nellie Stevens 

Maria Webber 

Levi P. Smith 

Jennie Murdock 
William J. Reid 
Leonhard Felix Fuld 
William R. Benet 
Theoda Cockroft 
Carolyn Putnam 
Grace Buchanan 
Eleanor Hollis Murdock 
Katherine Duer Bibb 
Fred A. Coates 
Lucius A. Bigelow 
Freda Muriel Harrison 
Doris Lon 

Edith G. Daggett 


PROSE. 


Bessie S. Dean 
Ina Dryden 
Margaret S. Budd 


THE ROLL 





Suzette Ryerson 
Guennshaie Smith 
Maurice H. Wilkinson 
Irene L. Miles 
Dorothy Heroy 

Helene Edla Dykeman 
Margaret G, Hart 
Elsie Gorham Smith 
Paul H. Pausnitz 

M. Effie Lee 
Henderson Howk 
Ruth A. Trimble 
Claudie Brahm 

Mary M. McCabe 
Margaret D. Latta 
Mabel Daniels 
Marguerite Beatrice Child 
Wallace Lane 

Harriet Gradiey 

E. Ridgely Simpson 
Julia Kurtz 

Nelley Keyser 

Carl Olsen 

Charlotte Clay 
Katheryn Hoyt 

Grace K. Douglas 
Lucy E. Cook 

Esther Louise Chatfield 
Marion Goodwin Eaton 
Emma Bugbee 
Barbara P. Benjamin 
Violet Packenham 
Helen M. Batson 
Edward Arthur O’ Hara 


BY HELEN KING STOCKTON, AGE 14. 


OF HONOR. 


Tus month League members may well be proud to find their names on this list. 


Hannah Marcy 

Helen D. Fish 

George Dowd 

Catherine Lee Carter 

Laura Pollock 

Maysie C. Regan 

Constance Restarick 

David MacGregor Cheney 

Stanley Webster 

S. K. Smith 

Laura Benet 

Lollie Savage 

Elvira R. Binda 

Peirce C. Johnson 

Theodora Shaw 

Edith Schanche 

Rachel McGavock 

aie Wood Schaffer 
ary Elizabeth Archer 

Harry M. I. Wood 

Alma Nilsen 

Robert R. Garland 

Adah P. Knight 

Helen Lathrop 

Pauline Coppee Duncan 

Margarethe Frankel 

Lilian E. Wells 

Pierson Allen 

Delia fF arley Dana 

Ellen Day 

Merril Silverstein 

Doroti,; P. Bower 

Beatrice A. Vilas 

Catherine Harriet Fisher 






Every member whose name appears below con- 
tributed work well worthy of publication, some of it so good that it was almost impossible to decide on the prize awards. 


Margaret Cate 
Harry Todd 

Ethel R. Freeman 
Dorothy Mills 
Ernest Gloor, Jr. 
Harold E. Marden 
Catherine D. Brown 
Helen Damrosch 
Eva Woodson 

John Apgar, Jr. 
Edith Lambert 
Louise Marshall Haynes 


DRAWINGS. 


Meade Bolton 
Margaret Corwin 
Marion H. Russell 
Harry Demmler 
Carlisle Pontius 
Helen Seaman 
Melton R. Owen 
Virginia Lyman 

Fred Stearnes 

Alan Osgood 
Elizabeth Norton 
Edmund Parker Chase 
Harold Camp 

Wilson Turner Ballard 
Katherine Thompson 
Frank W. Flanner 
Barbara Coit 

Lloyd Wright 
Genevieve Bosson 
Gertrude E. Mills 


Brant, ; 
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John Hogan 
Thomas Porter Miller 
Anna Divine 
Marcia S. Humphrey 
Katherine M. Kinse 
Laura Alleine Langford 
Monica P. Turner 
Helene  foniy 
Anna C. Woodman 
Helen Chandlee 
Elsie Macdonald 
Rachel A. Russell 
Laura Chanler 
Enid Maye Schreiber 
Vere B. Kupfer 
Katherine Allison 
Atossa Nilsen 
Lydia K. Hopkins 
Fanny W. Carter 
Dorothy Sherman 
Henry Gourdin Young 
John Carson 
Ruth Felt 
Rachel Ayer 
Ruth Osgood 
Helen A. Fleck 
Pauline Croll 
Alice Louise Heath 
Rhoda E. Gunnison 
— Patterson 

red D. Patterson 
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Norman H. Shepard 
Sanford Tousey 
Edward H. Croll 
Charles John Biddle 
Aileen Gundelfinger 
Sara Marshall 
Earle Dilworth Mason 
Lettie Maxwell 
_ Parrott 

arcus H. Dall 
Laurence J. Young 
C. Alfred Klinker 
Mark Sheridan 
ae R. Foster 

uriel Murray 
Lawrence H. Riggs 
Pheebe Hunter 
Frederick Gest 
Susan J. Sweetser 
— McC. Shields 

enry A. Colgate 
William A. Norwood 
Ethel N. Holloway 
Ruth B. Hand 
W. Gilbert Sherman 
Robert H. McKoy, Jr. 
Helen A. Trapier 
Clara L. Cheesman 
W. F. De Muth 
Helen Price 
Alice Howland 


Ruth Hazen Heath 
Eleanor Clement 
Ewing Thurston Webb 
Ellen W. Peckham 
Helen Van Dyck 
Hilda Warren 
Eugene F. Bradford 
Warde Wilkins 
W. Platt Hubbard 
Margaret E. Conklin 
ura Snodgrass 
Florence Helen Wood 
Josephine Carter 
Jessie Hofstetter 
=. Brown 
obert R. Barton 
Mabel Miller Johns 
Abner Kirby 
Helen de Veer 
James McKell, Jr. 
Louise Fletcher 
Yvonne Jeguier 
Marie Van Liew 
Bessie Greene 
Clark Deball 
H. L. Howard 
Percy D. Jamieson 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Adele J. Connelly 


Gertrude Schirmer 
Laura I. Brown 
Nana Swain 
Helen M. Conant 
Ellen Dunwoody 
Walter E. Roberts 
Harvey Girvin 


Catherine Jones 


Wendell R. Morgan 
Muriel Seeley 
Morris Pratt 
Margaret C. Rankin 
W. H. Patterson 


Tom 4 ple Strathern 
DP; 


Marjorie D. Pierce 
Ethel Osgood 

Henry S. Kirchberger 
Arthur H. Pracher 
H. Sargent Appleton 
Elizabeth S. Tenney 
Fred A. Dewey 
Florence Walton 
Henry G. Adler 
Chester N. Crosby 


Carol Trowbridge 


Henry Ormsby Phillips 
Harrison R. Hathaway 
Elizabeth Connor 

Ray W. Irvin 

Chapin Brown 

George A. Einstein 


Robert Weithecht 
— Williamson 
tarry A. Kent 

Montague Flagg 
Martha Gruening 


PUZZLES. 


Marie H. Whitman 
Samuel D. Otis 

Jack D. Bromfield 
Frances M. Richardson 
Garrison Pirie 

Martin S. El 

Edith Zane Pyles 
Winifred Kaltenbach 
Walter Gray Summers 
Herbert Schroeder 
Dudley Willcox 
Josephine L. Whitney 
Paul Rowland 
Franklin C. Talmage 
Helen Glenn 

Elizabeth Babcock 
Harold B. Hering 
Helen W. Haines 
Katharine H. Wead 
James Neill 

Marie Wilmer 

Albert Beecher Crawford 
Theresa Geraldine White 
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“*4 HEADING FOR JUNE.” BY BETH HOWARD, AGE 13. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 21. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 

Competition No. 21 will close June 15 (20th for Euro- 
pean contributors). The award will be announced and 
contributions published in St. NICHOLAS for September. 

VERSE. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, 
and may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs by the author. Subject 
to contain the word ‘‘ harvest ”’ or ‘‘ harvesters.” 

PRosE. Story, article, or play of not more than four 
hundred words. It may be illustrated, if desired, 
with not more than two drawings or photographs by 
the author, and must relate in some manner to the 
kind treatment of animals and _ birds. 

PHOTOGRAPH, Any size, mount- 
ed or unmounted, but no blue prints 
or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ A Sum- 
mer Day.” 

DrawinG. India ink, very black 
writing-ink, or wash (not color). 
Subject, “ A Heading for Septem- 
ber.” May be landscape or inte- 
rior. with or without figures, suit- 
able for League department or any 
portion of it, such as ‘‘ Roll of 
Honor,” ‘‘ Chapters,”’ etc. 

Puzz.E. The answer to con- 
tain some word relating to school. 


BY WILLIAM HANLEY DELL, AGE 7. 


PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To encour- 
age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES FOR ALL COMPETITIONS. 

EVERY contribution of whatever kind must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not 
copied, but wholly the work of the sender. If prose, the 
number of words should also be added. These things 
must not be on a separate sheet, 
but on the contribution itself—if a 
manuscript, on the upper margin ; 
if a picture, on the margin or back. 
Write or draw on one side of the 
paper only, A contributor may 
send but one contribution a month 
—not one of each kind, but one 
only. Members are not obliged to 
contribute every month. 

Address all communications : 
TueE Sr. NicHo.as LEAGUE, 
Union Square, 

New York City. 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


CONTRIBUTORS are respectfully informed that between the 1st of June and the 15th of September manuscripts 


cannot conveniently be examined at the office of Sr. NICHOLAS. 


Consequently those who desire to favor the 


magazine with contributions will please postpone sending their manuscript until after the last-named date 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

THE story of ‘‘ Baby Stuart,” told so charmingly by 
Mrs. Jane Marsh Parker in this number of the maga- 
zine, is printed not only for its own worth, but to correct 
two articles in former issues of St. NICHOLAS. One 
was in the magazine for March, 1880, on page 376, the 
other in that for March, 1888, on page 396 (and wo/, as 
a misprint under the portrait makes it, on page 436). 
Those articles stated the picture to be a portrait of a 
daughter of Charles I., and by many this was long 
thought to be true; but after careful investigation it 
seems settled that the portrait is of the little prince who 
became James II., as Mrs. Parker tells us in her story. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a little army girl, and I 
have traveled about a good deal. My father is a major 
in the Sixteenth Infantry, and is in Manila. 

We were stationed at Santa Fe, New Mexico, for 
about three years, and then we went to Fort Reno, 
Oklahoma, and stayed there for two years and a half. 
I took the St. NicHoLas all the time I was there. 
I stopped taking you for two years. I am very sorry I 
did, and now I am going to take you as long as I pos- 
sibly can. 

The stories I like best that you have published are: 
“Miss Nina Barrow,” “Elena’s Captive,” “The Col- 
burn Prize,’”? and “Denise and Ned Toodles.” I 
learned “ Ballad of the Little Page” to recite in school. 

Papa was in the battle of Santiago. It was in July, 
1898, and he came home in August, 1899. My brother 
also is in the army, and he writes very interesting let- 
ters. We hear from him about three months after we 
have written, because it takes a month and a half for 
him to get our letters. My brother is a lieutenant in 
the Eleventh Cavalry, and it has done a good deal of 
hard fighting. 

Hoping you will like my letter, I remain, 

Your faithful little reader, 
ADRIENNE HIRKMAN. 


ALEXANDRIA, EcGypt. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I received nice letters from 
many people who saw mine in your magazine. 

I am sure your readers would like to hear this time 
about Cairo. It is funny that although so many Euro- 
peans live in Cairo, it looks far more an Eastern town 
than Alexandria. If you chance to be there in Febru- 
ary, which is ‘he month of Egypt, it is very interesting, 
as the streets are crowded with tourists. 

The bazaars of Cairo are something unique. The 
bazaars are what you would call stores. They are 
in the native part of the town. The shops are very 
low-roofed and dark, with no windows. The shopmen 
at their doorways do not let you pass, but call after 
you, urging you to buy of their goods. They always 
tell you that theirs are the very best and cheapest. You 
have to bargain like anything for the slightest trifle, as 
they always ask two or three times too much for it. 
They run after you all over the bazaar, teasing you to 
buy, and at the end you get things for less than half the 


price they asked at first. They offer you all sorts of 
antiques, which they assure you are quite real, just dug 
up at such and suchaplace. You can be sure, however, 
that they are fresh from the manufactory at Luxor. | 
heard that a lady once bought a jar she actually saw dug 
up. When she got home she accidentally let it fall. It 
broke to pieces, and a copy of a Manchester newspaper 
rolled out. In one part of the bazaar they make all the 
beautiful Eastern brass-work, and you can see the Arabs 
crouching at their work. In another they work in gold 
and silver, and there the noise of the hammering is deaf- 
ening; andsoon. The streets are so very narrow that 
you cannot go with a carriage, and hardly on a donkey. 
Over the shops there are native houses with lattices on 
the windows, through which the women look out, as 
they are not allowed to show their faces. There are 
some beautiful Arabic gateways. 

The Pyramids and Sphinx are an hour’s drive out of 
Cairo, at Gizeh, on the other side of the Nile. A beau- 
tiful road leads up to them, which was made for the 
Empress Eugénie when she came to see the Suez Canal, 

On the way is Gizeh Museum, which has the finest 
collection of Egyptian antiquities in the world. You 
meet long caravans of camels loaded with green stuff, led 
by stately Bedouins, donkey-boys running after their 
donkeys and poking at them with their sticks to go faster, 
etc. The road up to a certain point is quite near the 
river. The boats which go on the Nile are called 
dahabiyehs. Some Arab villages can be seen in the dis- 
tance with their mud houses. Women going to get 
water, looking so graceful and erect with their black 
robes and veils, carrying jars on their heads. Here a 
group of children leading the buffaloes to water, sitting 
nearly on the animals’ tails. On either side of the road 
women selling sugar-canes. They are always eating 
sugar-cane, and that makes their teeth so white. Long 
carts drawn by one wretched-looking horse come jolting 
along. These carts consist of a simple plank on wheels, 
and the Arabs look so funny with their legs dangling 
over the side, women, babies, fowls, pots, all crammed 
together. ° 

When you are at the Pyramids it is worst of all. All 
sorts of natives surround and pull you right and left. 
They all shout at you at once. Some want to help you 
up or to guide you in the tombs, while others offer to 
run up and down the Pyramid against time for ‘* bak- 
shish,” or money. You get bewildered. They push 
each other like anything, all trying to get to you at once. 

A pyramid looks as if it ended in a point, but in real- 
ity there is a platform at the top. The steps are very 
steep, and that makes it extremely hard to climb. You 
may not climb alone; three Arabs help you up, one on 
either side, and the third pushing behind. If anything 
happens to you they are responsible. When I went I 
only climbed a few steps up to the entrance of the tomb. 
How imposing they look! From the top you can see 
the distant Nile, and nothing but sand the other way. 
The Sphinx has the face and bust of a woman. It looks 
quite small next to the Pyramids. When I got to it I 
was amazed at its height. Some Arabs who climbed to 
the top, for bakshish, looked like little specks. Moham- 
med Ali took the stones of a small Pyramid to build the 
citadel with. 


Sincerely yours, Jenny CASULLI. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Witp-FLower Acrostic. Initials, Mayflower. 1. Marsh mari- 
gold. 2. Anemone. 3. Yarrow. + Forget-me-not. 5. Lady- 
slipper. 6. Ox-eyed daisy. 7. Wake-robin. 8. Evening prim- 
rose. g. Rosemary. 

Dovusce BrxHeapincs. Philadelphia. 
3. Ad-dress. 4. El-bow. 5. Ph-are. 6. 

Cuarane. In-choir. In-quire. 

Historica Prima Acrostic. 
1. Merrimac. 2. Antietam. 3. Yorktown. 
nold. 6. Yankee Doodle. 

Dous_e DIAGONAL. 
Mausolus. 2. Nautical. 
6. Realizes. 7. Agrarian. 


1. Ph-rase. 2. Il-legal. 


la-go. 


Initials, Mayday. Cross-words: 
4- Donelson. 5. Ar- 


Matanzas, Santiago. Cross-words: 1. 
3. National. 4. Natation. 5. Feminine. 
8. Odorless. 


ILLUSTRATED NuMERICAL Enicma. “It is not always May.” 


_ConcEALED Worp-sQuaRE. 1. Bank. 2. Area. 3. Neat. 4. 


ate. 


IN THE MAY NUMBER. 

Centrals, Buttercups. Cross-words: 1. 
3. Pontiac. 4. Fiction. 5. Raleigh. 6. 
8. Augusta. 9. Cropper. ro. Elastic. 


Connectep Squares. I. 1. Jade. 2. Aden. 3. Dead. 4. 
Il. x. Dare. 2. Asia. 3. Riot. 4. Eats. III. 1. Jane. 
. Nero. 4. Eros. IV. 1. Same. 2. Abel. 3. Meal. 
1. Sand. 2. Aloe. 3. None. 4. Deed. VI. 1. 
. Idea. 3. Rear. 4. Earl. VII. 1. Aged. 2. Game. 3. 
4. Dean. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Crabbed. 2. Annuity. 
Eternal. 7. Catcher. 


Primals, “-w Day; finals, Blue and 
Mab. 2. Menu. 4. Olive. s5. 
*s thie © 


aR Door. 1o. 

A Frac Puzziz. From 1 to 10, Decoration; 4 to 24, observed ; 

1 to 17, day in May. From 11 to 18, Ahab; 12 to 19, yeas; 13 to 

20, idle; 14 to 21, near; 15 to 22, Merv; 16 to 23, ache; 17 to 24, 
yard. 


DousLe AcROsTIC 
ray. Cross-words: 1. 
Ramona. 6, Indian. 7. 
Africa. 11. Yearly. 


To ovr Puzz.ters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 


should be addressed to St. Nicnoras Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 


33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE ay = IN THE MarcH NumBer were received, before March rsth, from a o> and Henri — 


Frances Macdonald — Helen O. 
grant — ‘‘ Naum-ke-ag Quartette ”"— Musgr 
meulen — Helen Ames — R. E. Priestlay — Allil and Adi— 
Rankin — Edith Lewis Lauer. 


Ethel L. Pugh, 3—J. Balsam, 2— Grace McCarty 


Harris — James Brewer Crane — Frances M. Richardson — Grace C. 
ove Hyde — 7 C. Berrian — Marguerite Sturdy — Edmund S. 
leanor R. McClees — Bertha S. Michaels — Pauline Angell — Loncenes A 


, 2— Theo. Counselman, 2— He 
Mueller, 4 — Eugenia Elliott, 2— Jessie, Ethel, and Marjorie, 3 — Theresa G. White, 2— Madeleine B. 


orton — . — Louise My- 
amieson — Edyth F. Ver- 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes In THE MARCH NUMBER were received, before March asth, from Gertrude Schwarz, 2—A. P. Clarke, 3 


lien J. Wells, 2— Jack D. Bromfield, 4 — Pauline 


hweig, 9 — Helen Richardson, 


5 — Alice McCullough, 2— Richard Elterich, 2— Gertrude G. Cheever, 4— John Shepard 7? , 10— Bessie nat, a »—No name, 


Cooperstown, 3— Marian E. Ingalls, 2— Bertha B. Janney, 10— Ottilie Prochazka, 2 — Rut 
1o— Arnold Post, 7— Allen McGill, 6— Priscilla Beall, 8— M 
7— Harold Stephens, ae Agnes, Louise, Clare, and Roswell, 1o— Agnes R. ‘Lane, 6— Octave H. Bourdon, 4 — Helen $ 
9 — Charlie C. Atherton, 7— Delia J. Plank, 6—Joseph L. Ernst, 
— Doroth i 


name, Portland, Mich., 7 — “‘ Florodora,” 


James Shearer, ro — Ernest Gregory, 
thy Powell, 9—E. W. and A. H., 6— Florence and Edna, 
Wabeeka,” 1o — Maud Borland, Pa M., C., and P. Stark, 2— Wm 


Fletcher, - Harry ornton, 9 — No 
ohnstone, 9—J. 3 ogers, 
Cooper, 8— 
— Brother and Sister, 9g — Doro- 
Monro, 4 — Katharine Clement, 8— “‘ Hiawatha and 


C. McDermott, to —C. F. Selfridge, 2 — Winnie and Cyril Black, 3 


— Adsie and Dotsy, 8—C. McV. Tibbits, 2— Louise Atkinson, 9 — Lowell Walcutt, 6 — Ethel Snow, 7— Rosalie A. Sampson, 9 — 


Dorothy A. Baldwin, ro — Helen Glenn, 6. 


PRIMAL AND DIAGONAL ACROSTIC. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the initial letters will 
spell a season which begins in June, and the diagonals 
(beginning at the upper left-hand letter and ending 
with the lower right-hand letter) will spell the name of 
a great ruler. 

CROsSS-WORDS: I. A vagrant. 2. So tight as to be 
impermeable to air. 3. One who shows strangers the 
curiosities of a place. 4. A public slaughter-house for 
cattle. 5. Young frogs. 6. Masses of ice floating in 
the ocean. 7. A sacred drama, set to music. 8. One 
of the United States. 

ROGER CHASE, JR. 


A DIAGONAL ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonal (beginning at the upper left-hand 


(So many of our readers sent answers to only one puzzle that these cannot be acknowledged. ) 


letter and ending at the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the name of one of the thirteen original States. 
Cross-worDs: 1. The surname of a President of the 
United States. 2. The capital of the State which my 
diagonal spells. 3. The scene of a famous surrender, 
also in the State spelled by my diagonals. 4. A gather- 
ing or assembly. 5. The surname borne by two Presi- 
dents. 6. The home of George W ashington. s A 
large body of water which bounds one side of the State 
named by my diagonals. 8. A large river of the 
United States. THOMAS W. SALTMARSH. 


CURTAILINGS. 

1. CURTAIL to acquire skill, and leave a character in 
Shakspere. 2. Curtail to catch with the hand, and leave 
strength in grasping. 3. Curtail vulgar, and leave be- 
hold. 4. Curtail a game at cards, and leave resentment 
awakened by a social slight. 5. Curtail commotion, and 
leave a fox. 6. Curtail a color, and leave part of the 
face. 

The curtailed letters will spell the name of a famous 
philosopher. LOUISA B, BARKER. 
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ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL 
ACROSTIC. 


WHEN the eight fruits and ve- 
getables here pictured have been 
rightly guessed and written one 
below another, the initial letters 
will spell the name of a battle 
fought in 1846. 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS 
AND REMAINDERS. 


(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League 
Competition.) 

EXAMPLE: Syncopate a feature, 
and leave an insect. 

ANSWER, mo-u-th, moth. 

1. Syncopate to deceive, and 
leave to converse. 

2. Syncopate one of a class that 
made much trouble in China, and 
leave one of a nation that is much 
talked about. 

3- Syncopate articles of cloth- 
ing, and leave light beds. 

4. Syncopate dwellings, and 
leave agricultural implements. 

5. Syncopate one of the United 
States, and leave part of a horse. 

6. Syncopate a giver, and leave 
an entrance. 

7. Syncopate the unit of the 
English system of weights, and 
leave a foolish smile. 

8. Syncopate one who bites, 
and leave a funeral carriage. 

g. Syncopate an uproar, and 
leave part of the face. 

10. Syncopate a game, and leave 
to abandon. 

11. Syncopate certain trees, and 
leave a kind of dessert. 

The syncopated letters will spell 
something that usually takes place 
in June. 

FREDERICK McGREGOR. 


WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 1. ACOIN. 2. Notion. 3. 
To soften. 4. Consumes. 

II. 1. In India, a native nurse 
for children. 2. A mark of ser- 
vitude. 3. Related. 4. Domestic 
fowls. EFFIE K. TALBOYS. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League 
Competition.) 

WHEN the following names have 
been rightly guessed, the initials 
will spell three words relating to 
June. 

CROsS-woRDsS: 1. A place 
where, in 991, the Danes defeated 
the English. 2. A name given to 
a famous ship which was the sub- 
ject of a well-known poem. 3. The 
name of a State admitted to the 
Union in 1867. 4. The principal 
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river in Great Britain. 5. The 
surname of two American gene- 
rals, both born in South Carolina. 
6. A famous Seminole chief. 7. 
The name of a State admitted to 
the Union in 1845. 8. A river 
which forms part of the boundary 
of the United States. 9. A place 
in Florida in which a battle was 
fought in February, 1864. 10. 
The name of a famous battlefought 
in 1862. 11. A famous American 
statesman and orator who was born 
in 1794. 12. An admiral in the 
United States navy. 
PAUL R. CARUTHERS. 


A RHYMED NUMERICAL 
ENIGMA. 


“T HAVE no bed,” 
The sly tramp said; 
“ May I 1-2-3 4-5-6in your attic?’ 
He was evil-eyed, 
And I quick replied, 
“ 1-2-3-4-5-6!” with voice em- 
phatic. ANNA M. PRATT. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I aM composed of fifty-eight 
letters and form a quotation from 
Longfellow. 

My 7-21-49-12 is frequent in 
early spring. My 10-35-6-18 is 
part of aplant. My 36-1-30-54-27 
is a very useful animal. My 40- 
31-37-42 is arush. My 53-39-13 
is a common quadruped. My 
5-8-19-23 is timber. My 15-25- 
34-26 is a bird which sings sweet- 
ly. My 9-56-45-20 is a decorative 
plant of the temperate zone. My 
24-16-41-46 is a small animal 
which lives underground. My 28- 
51-55-22 is a young deer. My 38 
4-50-43 is used for bait. My 47-44- 
17-58 is a measure of length. My 
29-32-57-52 is a place for baking 
My 3-33-48-2 is part of a book. 
My 14-11-5 is part of a boat. 

HELENE BOAS (League 
Member). 


CHARADE. 


Fair Lucy, standing on the lawn, 
Some thought of sorrow nursed ; 

And heedless of the lovely morn, 
She softly breathed my /rs¢. 


My second, on the hawthorn near, 
Were trilling forth a tune; 

And gentle Lucy deigned to hear 
Their merry music soon. 


Then forth upon the summer air 
Her own clear accents roll, 
In strains more witching, all de- 
clare, 
Than ever sang my whole. 
ELSIE CRAIG. 
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